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ON THE HOMILIES, 


In an early stage of this work there 
was expressed an intention of offer- 
ing some remarks upon the rea! na- 
ture and tendency of the doctrines 
which are contained in the book of 
Homilies, The increasing notice 
which they appear to attract renders 
it exceedingly desirable to redeem 
the pledge, 

In some respects these Homilies 
have experienced a singular fate. 
Since the days of Queen Elizabeth 
every subscriber to the thirty-nine 
articles has assented to the truth of 
the declaration, that both the former 
and the latter books “ contain a godly 
and wholesome doctrine, and neces- 
sary for these times,” aud that 
*‘ therefore they are to be read in 
Churches by the Ministers diligently 
and distinctly, that they may be un- 
derstanded of the people.” The 
first of these propositions does not 
appear to have been controverted 
by any of the Ministers of our 
Church ; in early times little is to be 
found respecting the contents of the 
Homilies, either in the way of ap- 
probation or disupprobation ; but 
the use of them in the manner 
pointed out in the article, was se- 
verely reprehended ; those who ad- 
hered to the practice were exposed, 
for a long season, to all the severity 
of puritanical wit; its great patrons 
und protectors were called Armi- 
nians, Papists, and Pelagians, and 
it was denounced by the zealous re- 
formers as uunedifyitig and unchris- 
tian. 
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Those who boast of having inhe- 
rited many of the puritanical tenets, 
are entitled to considerable credit 
for their behaviour with regard to 
these Homilies. Instead of persist- 
ing in the ill-advised indignation of 
their predecessors, they never men- 
tion the volume but in terms of 
praise ; they appeal to it as a correct 
statement of Christian faith and 
duty, and they are delighted at any 
opportunity of urging the majority 
of the Clergy with an authority that 
cannot be rejected with propriety, 
nor as it is insinuated, be consist- 
ently acknowledged. 

These charges have been repeat- 
edly met by a positive contradic- 
tion, It is not requisite to admit the 
correctness and propriety of every 
particular expression contained in 
the volume; but let the scope of 
any portion of it, more especially 
of that which relates to the Calvi- 
nistic controversy, be fully aad fairly 
stated, and it will be found in exact 
coincidence with the orthodox prin- 
ciples of the Church. The Clergy 
will readily acknowledge it as “a 
godly and wholesome doctrine ;” 
and if the semi-Calvinist is equally 
prepared to abide by it, a large 
proportion of the disputes which 
now agitate the Established Church 
are needless, vain, and verbal. Se- 
veral benefits may be expected to 
result from this joint admiration of 
the Homilies. The volume will fur- 
nish a considerable addition to the 
common or neutral teiritory, on 
which both parties can meet ami- 
cably, and discuss treaties of peace ; 
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and at the same time it holds out 
fresh inducements to union, and 
diminishes the probability of farther 
separation or secession. The reader 
who entertains this view of the sub- 
ject, will not be displeased to see a 
brief analysis of the Homilies on the 
Misery of all Mankind, on the Sal- 
vation of all Mankind, on the True 
and Lively Faith, and on Good 
Works; when this task shall have 
been accomplished, it will probably 
be followed up with some remarks 
upon various perversions of the im- 
portant and fundamental docirines 
which are involved in these dis- 
courses. 

The seeond Homily is entitled, a 
*‘ Sermon on the Misery of Man, 
and of his Condemnation to Death 
everlasting by his own Sin.” It sets 
out with stating that ‘‘ The Holy 
Ghost in writing the Holy Scripture 
is in nothing more diligent than to 
pull down man’s vain glory and 
pride, which of all vices is most 
universally grafted in all mankind, 
even from the first infection of our 
first father Adam.” And it pro- 
ceeds to enumerate the many lessons 
of humility which we find in the 
Bible. God declared unto Adam 
that he was but dust, Abraham ac- 
knowledged the propriety of the 
title; many holy men and women 
east dust and ashes on their heads ; 
Isaiah was instructed to cry that 
all flesh is grass, and the glory there- 
of is but as the flower of the field. 
Job repeatedly testifies the miser- 
able and sinful state of man. Noah's 
flood was brought down by God's 
indignation against sin ; and the pro- 
phet Jeremy calls all men in the 
world, earth, saying, O thou earth, 
earth, earth, hear the word of the 
Lord. St. Paul declares in a well 
known passage that there is none 
that doeth good, no not one. “ And 
in another place he writeth thus, 
God hath wrapped all nations in un- 
belief, that he might have mercy on 
all. The Scripture shutteth up all 
under sin, that the promise by the 
faith of Jesus Christ should be given 
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unto them that believe. St. Paul, 
in many places, painteth us out in 
our colours, calling us the children 
of the wrath of God when we are 
born; saying also that we cannot 
think a good thought of ourselves, 
much Jess can we say well or do 
well of ourselves.” Job feared all 
his works, the Baptist granted that 
he had need to be washed of Christ, 
St. Paul openly confesseth what he 
was of himself, ever giving all praise 
to his Master and Saviour. St. John 
condemns every one who says he has 
no sin; and David is ashamed of 
his sin but not to confess his sin. 
All these declarations are wound 
up and completed by that of Jesus 
Christ; who says that there is nove 
good but God ; and that we can do 
nothing that is good without hin, 
nor can any man come to the Father 
but by him. He commands the best 
of us to say that we are unprofitable 
servants ; “ He preferreth the peni- 
tent publican betore the proud, holy, 
and glorious Pharisee. He calleth 
himself a physician, but not to them 
that be whole, but to them that be 
sick; and have need of his salve for 
their sore. He teacheth us in our 
prayers to acknowledge ourselves 
sinners, and to ask righteousness 
and deliverance from all evils at our 
heavenly Father’s hands. He de- 
clareth that the sins of our own 
hearts do defile our ownselves. He 
teacheth that an evil word or thought 
deserve condemnation, afhrming that 
we shall give account for every 
idle word. He saith that he came 
not to save but the sheep that were 
utterly lost and cast away. There- 
fore few of the proud, just, learned, 
wise, perfect, and holy Pharisees 
were saved by him; because they 
justified themselves by their counter- 
feit holiness before men.” 

The inference from all this, as 
drawn in the second part of the Ho- 
mily, is that we are erab trees that 
can bring forth no apples. Of our- 
selves we can but bring forth weeds, 
nettles, brambles, briers, cochle, 
and darnel. Our fruits are declared 
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in the fifth chapter of Galatians. 


We have nothing that is good but of 
God, and therefore the virtues of 


faith, charity, hope, &c. are called 
in that chapter the fruits of the Ho- 
ly Ghost, and not the fruits of maa, 

We are consequently exhorted to 
acknowledge betore God that we 
are miserable and wretched sinners; 
to repent, and humble ourselves, and 
cry for mercy; to confess with 
mouth and heart that we be full 
imperfections, know the imper- 
fections of our own works, and not 
to stand foolishly and arrogantly in 
our own conceits, nor challenge any 
part of justification by our merits or 
works, ‘“ For truly there be imper- 
fection in our best works: we do 
not love God so much as we are 
bound to do, with all our heart, 
mind, and power; we do not fear 
God so much as we ought to do; 
we do not pray to God but with 
great and many imperfections; we 
give, forgive, believe, live, and hope 
imperfectly ; we speak, think, and 
do imperfectly ; we fight against the 
devil, the world and the flesh i imper- 
fectly. Let us therefore not be 
ashamed to confess plainly our state 
of imperfection ; yea let us not be 
ashamed to contess inperfection 
eyen in our best works.” For the 
example of all good men in Holy 
Scripture teaches us to humble our- 
selves, and to exalt, extol, praise, 
magnify, and glorify God. 

Thus of ourselves we have no 
goodness, help, or salvation; but 
contrariwise, sin, damnation, and 
death everlasting ; which will enable 


us to understand the great mercy of 


God, and how our salvation cometh 
only by Christ.“ For in ourselves 
aud of ourselves we find nothing 
whereby we may be delivered from 
this miserable captivity intu which 
we ure cast, through the envy of the 
devil, by breaking of God’s com- 
mandment in our first parent Adam. 
We are all become unclean, but we 
all are not able to cleanse ourselves, 
hor make one another of us clean. 
We are by nature the children of 
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God's wrath, but are not abie to 
make ourselves the children and in- 
heritors of God’s glory.” It follows 
from this that we must not glory in 
ourselves, nor rejoice in our works, 
but must either flee to God, or else 
we shall never find peaee, rest, and 
quietness of conscience in our hearts, 

And that we may the more readily 
take this prudent and necessary 
step, we should remember that he 
is the Father of mercies, and God of 
all consolation. With him there is 
plenteous redemption, ‘ of his own 
mercy he saveth us, and setteth out 
his charity and exceeding love to- 
wards us, in that of his own volun- 
tary goodness, when we were perish- 
ing he saved us, and provided an 
everlasting kingdom for us. And all 
these heavenly t treasures are given us 
not for our own deserts, merits, or 
good deeds, which of ourselves we 
have none, but of his mere mercy 
freely.” And this he did for the 
sake of Jesus Christ; that dearly 
beloved Son, for whose sake God is 
fully pacified, satisfied, and set at 
one with man, The Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sins of the 
world, is the only one who can say, 
the Prince of this world came and 


hath nothing in me; and which of 


you reproveth me of sin? He is the 
high and everlasting priest who hath 
offered himself once for all upon the 
altar of the cross, and with that ob- 
lation hath made perfect for ever- 
more them that are sanctified. He 
is the Mediator who hath paid our 
ransom, * and cleansed us all from 
sin; the Physician which healeth 
all our diseases, the Saviour who 
saveth his people from all their sins.” 
Wherefore let us all, with one ac- 
cord, burst oui with joyful voice, 
ever praising and magnifying the 
Lord of Mercy for his tender kind- 
ness shewed unto us in his dearly 
beloved Son Jesus Christ our Lord, 

The conclusion of the whole argu- 
ment js contained in the following 
words, ‘“* Hitherto we have heard 
what we are of ourselves ; very sin- 
ful, wretched and damnable, Again, 
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we hare heard how that of ourselves, 
aml by ourselves, we are not able 
etther to think a good thought, or 
work a good deed, so that we can 
ind in ourselves no hope of salva- 
tion, but rather whatsoever maketh 
unto our destruction. Again, we have 
heard the tender kindness and great 
merey of God the Father towards 
us, and how beneficial he is to us 
tor Christ's sake, without our merits 
and deserts, even of his own mere 
mercy and tender goodness. Now, 
how these exceeding great mercies 
of God set abroad in Christ Jesus 
for us be obtained, and how we be 
delivered from the captivity of sin, 
death, and hell, shall more at large, 
with God's help, be declared iu the 
next sermon.” 
( To be continued. ) 
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FARTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF [14;. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

A LETTER which appeared in your 

number of October last, on the pas- 


Tia; distributively, without the article. 
“lve wiv gine Dewi. Rom. iii. 20. 


; ont tleg OH) ; 
Timrngwysres waon adixi2. Rom. i. 29, 


Fars ~ ‘ ‘ , ‘ 
Eh; maécav vroporay % paxgobvpray pate 


xKapas. Colos.i. 11. 


Tewroroxcs warns xtizews. Coloss. i. 5. 


Naca dée avleumry. 1 Pet. i. 24. 

Iden; amodoyns aso. 1 Tim, i. 15. 

*0) Se Osog wraions xeeitos. 1 Pet. v. 10. 

“Ey maon denoes pw imig warter vi» 
Philip. i. 4. 

Naca y2e Piers Ingvar. Jac. iii. 7. 


Ov wace cag’ n avtn capt. 1 Cor, xv. 

Bi 8 race watpia oy wpavoss % 8m yng 
svouateras. Ephes. iii. 15, 

Aia taons ans Tus EM opny has. Ephes. 
lv. 16. 


The examples now cited, have 
not, as far as I know, vet appeared ; 
but the rule by which my interpre- 
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sage in Titus it. 15. has induced me 
to add some observations to those 
which I have already offered, on 
the collective and distributive sense 
of the adjective «Z;. ‘To illustrate 
my position, that the article being 
prefixed to the substantive, or its 
emission, is the criterion by which 
its sense must be determined, U have 
selected a few striking examples. 
To comment at leugth on them 
would be useless, but | cannot for- 
bear to point out the emphasis of 
the article in Coloss. tii. 20. as ex- 
pressive of the Divinity of Christ. 
I must also remark that the passage 
in Ephes. iii. 15. is incorrectly trans- 
lated; and that‘it should be ren- 
dered, “ of whom every family in 
heaven, and on earth, is named.” 
That there are different families ia 
heaven, may be assumed from the 
declaration of our Saviour, “ Ta 
my father's house are many man- 
sions.” On earth we know that 
there is one family distinguished 
above all others, namely ‘‘ the house- 


hold of faith.” 


MZ; collectively, with the article. 

Kael vorddimos yivnras was ‘Oo xozuose Ibid. 

lay TO wngw ce rng Sedrntos. Coloss. 
n. 9. 

Evdeideras Inotig Xpicog THN wacay pars 
gobupiay. 1 Tim. i. 16. 

*Odapwey yae ors wage Hxticise Rom, 
vill, 22. 

Ey caca TH dfn aire. Matt. viti. 24. 

Kas raons THE wpecdoxsas te Aww. Acts 
xii, 11, 

"Eig wacay THN wrnbesar. John xvi. 1 

"Emi wacn TH prise vay. Philip. i. 3. 

Ev wdon 4 xtices tH Omd Toy Beaver. 
Colos, i. 23, 

Nay TO’ capa. Col. ii. 19. 

Tlaca H Isdasa % ware H megs yugos te 
Togda ve. Matt. iii, 5. 

Ef » way to cue cure noruyepsrvor, 
Ephes. iv. 16. 


tation of these examples is sane- 
tioned, is thus laid down by Bishop 
Middleton, 
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“ When wag or arac, in the singular 
number, is used to signify that the whole of 
the thing implied by the substantive with 
which it is joined is intended, the sub- 
stantive has the article; but when it is 
employed to denote that every individual 
of that species is spoken of, then the sub- 
stantive is anarthrous,”— Middleton on the 
Greek Article, p. 137. 

Iam, &e. 

OXONIENSIS. 


ent re 


SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

Bishop Hors.ey was of opinion 
that éro; is spoken of persons only. 
A correspondent in tle Gentieman’s 
Magazine, October, 1783, p. 842, 
hrings two examples in refutation, 
viz. John vi. 40. 58. &rog exiv 0 aaglos, 
and Luke xx. 17. &res subaud. asdoc. 
But surely in both these instances 
the person of Christ is understood. 
‘« This man is the bread.” ‘* This 
person “is the stone.” If therefore 
the admirable Bishop’s opinion can 
be attacked on no better grounds 
than these, it may pass into a rule. 

| am not satisfied with any of the 
commentators on Isa.lxvi. 24, quoted 
by our Lord, Mark ix, 44. 46. 48. 
They speak of Tophet and the Val- 
ley of Hinnom; but surely the allu- 
sion is to the two methods of dis- 
posing of dead bodies in general use 
among mankind; inhumation and 
cremation. The fleshly worm dies, 
the funeral pyre is quenched ; but in 
the second death these destructive 
avents shall never cease to act. 
Perhaps some illustration of this re- 
mark fis derived from Thucydides, 
l. 4,.—-at least that passage first 
suggested it to me. 

JHUOA, 
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BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
( Continued, ) 


“« Now therefore make a new cart, and 
take two milch kine, on which there hath 
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come no yoke, and tie the kine to the 
cart, and take the ark of the Lord, and 
lay it opon the cart.” 1 Sam, vi. 7, 

** None ought to carry the ark of God, 
bnt the Levites; for them hath the Lord 
chosen to carry the ark of God, and to mi- 
nister unto him for ever.” 1 Chron. xv, 2. 


Mr. Craufurd, in describing the 
funeral of the Lama, says, ‘* In the 
procession came the musicians, with 
their instruments, and a Burcham, 
(or idol) carried in a red box, fol- 
lowed.” Sketches of the Hindvos, 
¥.H. P22, 

Bishop Camberland makes the 
following remark upon a passage in 
Sanconiatho, respecting the Agrotis, 
who, it is said, had a much wor- 
shipped statue, and a temple, car- 
ried about by one or more yoke of 
oxen, in Phoenicia. ‘ Methinks I 
see something like this in the advice 
of the priests of the Philistines, sue- 
cessors to the old Pheuicians in 
their religion and abode, to send 
back the ark of God upon a new 
cart, drawn by two milch cows. 
‘This ark was the epitome of the ta- 
bernacle, or moveable temple of 
God; a like tabernacle was that of 
Moloch, and of his Star Chiun*, or 
Rephan, whereof St. Stephen says, 
Acts vil. 43, that the Israelites car- 
ried them in the wilderness to bow 
unto or worship.” Cumberland's 
Senchoniatho, 247. 

With the Hebrews the ark of 
Berith, ‘‘ the purifier,” was a small 
wooden chest, of three feet nine 
inches in length, two feet three 
inches broad, and two feet three 
inches in height. It contains the 
golden pot that had manna in it, 
Aaron's rod, and the tables of the 
law. The Indian ark is of a very 
simple construction, and it is only 
the intention and application of it 
that makes it worthy of notice, for 
it is made of pieces of wood securely 
fastened in the form of a square ; 
their ark has a cover, and the whole 
is made impenetrably close with hic- 
cory splinters; it is about half the 





* Amos v. 26. 
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dimensions of the divine Jewish ark, 
aml may very properly be called the 
red Hebrew ark of the purifier imi- 
tated. The leader and a beloved 
waiter carry it by turns. It contains 
several consecrated vessels made by 
beloved superannuated women, and 
of such various antiquated forms as 
would have puzzled Adam to have 
given significant names to each, 
The leader and his attendant are 
purified longer than the rest of the 
company, that the first may be fit 
to act in the religious oftice of a 
priest of war, and the other to carry 
the awful sacred ark. The ark, the 
mercy seat, and cherubim, were the 
very essence of the Levitica) law, 
and often called the ‘* testimonies of 
Yohewah.” ‘The ark of the temple 
was termed his throue; David calls 
it his footstool. In speaking of the 
Indian places of refuge for the uu- 
fortunate, I observed, that if a cap- 
tive taken by the reputed power of 
the beloved things of the ark, should 
be able to make his esczpe inio one 
of these towns, or even into the 
winter house of the Archimagus, he 
is delivered from the fiery torture 
otherwise inevitable. 

The Indian ark is deemed so sa- 
cred and dangerous to be touched, 
either by their own sanctified war- 
riors, or the spoiling enemy, that 
they durst not touch it on any ac- 
count. It is not to be meddled with 
by any except the war chieftain and 
his waiter, under the penalty of in- 
curring great evil, nor would the 
most inveterate enemy touch it in 
the woods for the same reason, 
which is agreeable to the religious 
ppinions and customs of the He- 
brews, respecting the sacredness of 
their ark. A gentleman who was at 
the Obio in the year 1756, assyred 
me he saw a stranger there very im- 
portunate to see the inside of the 
Cherrakee ark, which was covered 
with a drest deer skin, and placed 
on a couple of short blocks. An 
Indian centinel watched it, armed 
with a hiceory bow and brass peint- 
ed arrows, and he was faithful to 
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his trust; for finding the stranger 
obtruding to pollute the sacred ve- 
hicle, he drew his arrow to the 
head, aud would have shot him 
through the body, had he not sud- 
denly withdrawn. The leader vir. 
tually acts the part of a priest of war 
pro tempore. If they obtain a vic- 
tory, and get some of the encmies’ 
scalps, they sanctify themselves 
when they make their triumphal 
entrance, in the manner they do 
when they set off to war; but if 
their expedition proves unfortunate, 
they only mourn over their loss, and 
ascribe it to the vicious conduct of 
some of the followers of the beloved 
ark, 

‘The Indians have an old tradition, 
that when they left their own native 
land, they brought with them a 
sanctified rod, by order of the ora- 
cle, which they fixed every night in 
the ground, and were to remove 
from place to place on the continent, 
towards the sun rising till it budded 
in one night's time; that they obeyed 
the sacred mandate, and that the 


miracle took place after they arrived 
on this side the Mis»issippi, on the 


present land they possess. This, 
they say, was the sole cause of their 
settling here; of fighting so firmly 
for their reputed holy land and hovy 
things, and that they may be buried 
with their forefathers. I have seen 
other Indians, who pretend to the 
like miraculous direction, and I 
think it plainly refers to Aaron's 
rod*, which was a branch of an al- 
mond tree, that budded and blos- 
somed in one night, Adair, P. 
161, &c, 

“ And Balaam said unto God, Balak 
the son of Zippor, king of Moab. hath sent 
unto me, saying, Behold there is a people 
come out of Egypt, which covereth the 
face of the earth: eome now, curse me 
them; peradventure [ shall be able ta 
avercome them, and drive then out,” 
Numb, xxii, 10, &c, 


Mr. Forbes t, in his oriental me- 





* Numbers xvii. 7, 8. - 
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moirs, Mentions it as a common cir- 
cumstance for seers and prophets to 
be consulted on similar occasions in 
Guzerat. Thus the Gracias, a wild 
and lawless race, who style them- 
selves the Aborigines of their country, 
upon hearing of an expedition pre- 
paring against them, sent immediately 
for the principal Brahmiunical astro- 
logers and soothsayers, who, as usual, 
received the reward of divination, 
and flattered the vanity of the Chief- 
tain, by assuring him that his fortress 
was impregnable. ‘Their seers and 
divines in Hindostan, are, however, 
not confined to the Brahmin tribe, 
they are to be found of various de- 
scriptions and both sexes, from the 
prince, who, like Joseph, divineth 
by his cup, to the humble fortune 
teller, who, like the wandering gip- 
sey, receives a small donation for 
his predictions. Plutarch mentions 
similar occurrences, and from other 
classical writers we find Greeks and 
Romans believed some men were 
endowed with power to devote not 
only individuals, but whole armies, 
to death. Homer frequently intro- 
duces the seers and augurs in the 
Grecian and Trojan armies. 


| 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 


It has often been objected to the 
Established Church of this kingdom, 
and to all establishments, that they 
have a tendency to deprive religion 
of its vitality by substituting shadow 
for spirit, and law for grace; so that 
we have indeed a form of godliness 
but want its power, The charge is 
very serious, and worthy of our most 
attentive consideration; and it 
should be met, not by an angry 
denial, but by a sincere examination 
how far it may be founded in fact. 
The result of such an investigation 
will not, I apprehend, to any candid 
mind, prove unfavourable to our 
cause; for though there are, un- 
questionably, some disadvantages in 
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our system, they will appear to be 
of less weight and fewer in number 
than those which may justly be 
urged against any other system that 
ever has been, or that can be pro- 
posed to mankind. It is not there- 
fore any reasonable argument against 
our National Church that there are 
objections and dangers to which its 
members are peculiarly exposed, 
because there are greater objections 
and more formidable dangers in 
every other communion, real or 
Utopian. The fault, too, of the 
objections and dangers we encoun- 
ter is not in the Institution itself, 
but in the corruption of man’s na- 
ture, which tends always to the op- 
posite yet allied extremes of for- 
mality and fanaticism; which, to 
escape from the strait path of morti- 
fied passions and crucified lusts, is 
continually deviating on one hand 
into an empty reliance on the out- 
ward ordinances of religion, and on 
the other into the more fatal wan- 
derings of enthusiasm. But where- 
ever we lay the blame, the danger 
ought not to be denied nor neglect- 
ed. There is a danger, certainly, 
that the habit of attaching essential 
importance to the visible establish- 
ment of the Church may insensibly 
lead the mind away trom the recol- 
lection that God is a Spirit, and 
they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth. How 
then, Sir, is this danger to be avert- 
ed? By becoming indifferent to that 
frame of ecclesiastical polity which 
has the sanction of Divine appoint- 


ment, of Apostolical authority, of 


long and trying experience? By dis- 
regarding outward ordinances, and 
despising regular government ? God 
forbid! As well might we hope to 
cure the diseases of the mind by 
the destruction of the body, as to 
revive the spirituality of religion by 
abrogating its holy forms, its vener- 
able usages, its consecrated func- 
tions. The remedy must be of ano- 
ther nature: not in our ordinances 
or institutions, but in the use we 
make of them; not in our profession 
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Sunday Evening Lectures. 


of religion, but in our practice of it; 
not in the words of our lips, but in 
spirit, in soul, in heart. We do not 
want a new religion, a new church, 
a new ministry; but we do want a 
new heart and a right spirit; we do 
want a more spiritual mind, a more 
discreet zeal, a better disposition to 
make a right and true use of the 
means afiorded us. 

I have been led, Sir, into these 
reflections by observing the very 
ivrevereut und unedifying manner 
in which the royal proclamation in 
favour of religion and virtue is too 
commonly read by the Clergy and 
heard by the people: it appears to 
be regarded merely as a form that 
must be complied with, a matter of 
external decorum that must be ob- 
served; and this, not only by 
thoughtless and irveligious persons, 
but by many who, | am persuaded, 
may be easily led to acknowledge 
their error, to lament and correct it. 

The king in this, and in every 
country where a true Chureh is 
established, is the temporal head of 
that Chureh *, and as such he pre- 
sides over the councils of our spiri- 
tual rulers and sanctions their acts. 
Whatever therefore comes from hin, 
by their advice or with their consent, 
should be regarded as proceeding 
trom the highest authority upon 
earth, from that authority which, as 
the Scriptures declare, is ordained 
of God tor the edification of his 
Charch+, and has a right to our 
respect and obedience in all things 
not contrary to his laws; and cer- 
tainly to a double porportion of re- 
spect and of obedience when it is 
employed in entoreimg Ais commands 
and promoting Ais glory. When 
therefore our king, the temporal 
head of our Church, surrounded by 
his bishops who are our spiritual 
rulers, solemnly calis upon his peo- 
ple to renew their covenant with 





* See a Sermon on the death of King 
George 111. by the Rev. J. H. Brooke 
Mountain. 
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God; when he exhorts us to revive 
the spirit of religion, to put away 
every man his abominations, to sup- 
press vice and turn our attention to 
works of piety and charity; when 
standing in his place he makes a 
covenant before the Lord to walk 
after the Lord, and to keep his com- 
mandments and his testimonies and 
his statutes, with all their heart and 
with all their soul, to perform the 
words of this covenant that are writ- 
ten in this book *; when the King 
of England, after the laudable cus- 
tom of his fathers, and the example 
of ancient godly monarchs +, opens 
his reign with this solemn appeal to 
his people in behalf of true religion 
and virtue ; surely, Sir, it is, to say 
the least of it, a very unbecoming 
inattention in us, if we read, or hear 
it read, without that deference which 
is due to the authority from which 
it comes, and that serious thought 
which its great importance demands ; 
it is surely our imperative duty to 
regard it as one of those means of 
grace for our use, or abuse of which 
we shall be called to account; which 
if received in a serious and pious 
frame of mind cannot fail to draw 
down on this church and nation the 
blessing of the Almighty; if slighted 
and contemne will infallibly expose 
us to his just and fearfal indigna- 
tion. 
I remain, Sir, 


Your very obedient servant, 
- JUUOA, 


SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES, 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir 
Tue expedience and propriety of 
Sunday Evening Lectures, are in the 


present day questions of very consi- 
derable importance, and I am happy 
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in seeing that the subject has been 
brought under discussion in the 
pages of the Christian Remembrau- 
cer, and has already called forth the 
different opinions of different cor- 
respondents. Clericus Devoniensis 
appears to me the most ingernuous 
and the most sensible of these cor- 
respondents, although I dissent from 


his conelusions, | am desirous of 


drawing the attention of your readers 
to the points to which he distantly 
and indistinctly alludes. There is 
much important matter of reflexion 
contained in the insinuation, that we 
should “ consider the case as it 
really is, not as we could wish it to 
be ;” and iu the concession, that the 
persons who frequent these Evening 
Lectures, ‘* would be far more use- 
fully and religiously employed in 
reading the Scriptures at home, aud 
instructing their families.” Upon the 
strength of this concession, I am led 
to doubt, whether we are justified, 
“ nay, called upon to have recourse 
to” this method of instruction, whe- 
ther it is indeed a ‘‘ Christian mie- 
thod,” and whether it is one which has 
** a tendency to prevent the growth 
of schism, and to keep our flocks 
within their lawful pale.” 

It is, I conceive, only as an expe- 
dient, which the circumstances of the 
times render necessary, that Clericus 
Devoniensis meansto recommend the 
more general establishment of Sun- 
day Evening Lectures; and I put 
the question to his good sense and 
candour, for nothing can be more 


amiable than the tone and temper of 


his letter, whether these temporising 
expedients may not be, and whether 
they have not already been carried 
beyond their proper measure and 
degree; whether it is the duty of the 
Clergy to comply with these humours 
and fashions of the people, or firmly, 
but at the same time temperately, to 
resist them, and to labour to induce 
betterand surer principles and prac- 
tices, and such as may lead more di- 
rectly to that edification, which is 
the end of all ministerial exertion. 
There is, however, a view of the sub- 
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ject, different from that which has 
been taken by any of your corres- 
pondcnts, which [ venture to submit 
to your consideration, and in the jus- 
tice of which I almost anticipate, at 
least the secret concurrence of Cle- 
ricus Devoniensis. 

The first question which I ask 
mvself is this: are Sunday Evening 
Lectures, by which | understand the 
delivery of a sermon, with the cus- 
tomary prayers in the evening, after 
a full service has been performed 
both in the morning and in the after- 
noon, agreeable to the ritual of our 
Church? There are but two services 
in Ordinary use, the one for the morn- 
ing and the other for the evening; 
and whenever a third service is in- 
troduced, ose or other of these ser- 
vices must be repeated. { proceed 
still further. I find no mention of 
any sermon, except in the morning 
after the Nicene Creed: in respect of 
the evening service, I can only read 
in the rubric, after the catechism, 
that 

“« The Curate of every parish shall 
diligently upon Sundays and holy 
days, alter the second lesson at even- 
ing prayer, openly in the church in- 
struct aud examine so many children 
of his parish sent unto him, as ke 
shall thiuk convenient in some part 
of this catechism. 

*« Aud all fathers, mothers, mas- 
ters and dames, shall cause their 
children, servants and apprentices, 
which have not learned their cate- 
chism, to come to the church at the 
time appointed, and obediently to 
hear and be ordered by the Curate, 
until such time as they have learned 
all that is here appointed for them to 
learn.” 

It was by this means, | apprehend, 
that the Reformers of our Church 
designed, in conformity with the pri- 
mitive practice, to inculcate religious 
principles in the minds of the young, 
and by making catechizing a part of 
the public service, to refresh them in 
those of maturer years. It was for 
the same godly purpose that it was 
judged, 

M in 
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** Most convenient that Baptism 
should not be administered but upon 
Sundays and other holy-days, when 
the most number of people come to- 
gether, as well, for that the congre- 
gation then present may testify the 
receiving of.them that be newly bap- 
tized into the number of Christ's 
Church; as also because in the bap- 
tism of infants, every man present 
may be put in remembrance of his 
own profession made to God in his 
baptism.” 

These are the methods which our 
Church has prescribed for the edifi- 
cation of its members in Christian 
principles ; andalthough I admit that 
in consequence of a series of devia- 
tions, each in itself perhaps slight, 
and hardly perceptible, we have step- 
ped so far aside from the good old 
path, as to be hardly capable of re- 

covering it; although I should be 
sorry to see the second sermon dis- 
continued, where it has been custo- 
mary; although I should even rejoice 
in hearing of its introduction, where 
it has not been customary ; I still re- 
gret the disuse of public catechizing, 
for which the more private recita- 
tions of the Sunday sciiool are avery 
partial and very inadequate substi- 
tute. In the effect of these previous 
deviations, I seem to perceive the ne- 
cescity of making astand, before any 
new concessions shall be made to 
popular fashions in religion, until I 
tind sume authority for introducing 
three services into a church, which 
has made no provision but for two. 
The Dissenters may vary their ser- 
vices at the discretion of their minis- 
ters, and pursue such means of edi- 
fication as they shall judge most 
convenient and effective. 
the Church of England, are bound 
by a rule which we are not at liberty 
to transgress. The inconsiderate mu- 
nificence of individuals has establish- 
ed lectures in large towns, those hot- 
beds of ecclesiastical anomalies, and 
one injudicious act has been thought 
to preve the expedience of another. 
it has also been judged convenient in 
some places to vary the hour of the 
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evening service, and thus to multiply 
the powers of popular preachers, and 
to offer to the caprice of the hearers 
a new choice of the person by whom, 
and of the place and time at which 
they will receive instruction, I have 
always doubted the purity of that 
desire of religious improvement, 
which can only be gratified at a sea- 
son, which does not interfere with 
domestic arrangements, and which 
leaves no leisure for domestic instruc- 
tion: and I fear that the labourer 
in the Christian vineyard, “ has form- 
ed too just an estimate of the power 
of the lights and the music and the 
choir, and the attendance of a con- 
gregation collected from the neighi- 
bouring villages, in violation of all 
principles of parochial communion.” 

Another question which I ask my- 
self is this: have the Clergy ordi- 
narily sufficient strength of consti- 
tution to preach three sermons of 
moderate length, to read the morn- 
ing prayer with the part of the com- 
munion office once, and the evening 
prayer twice, besides the occasional 
administration of both the Sacra- 
ments, and the necessary superin- 
tendence in villages of the Sunday 
school? From my own experience 
of more than ten years, during which 
1 have, with very few intermissions, 
and with very little assistance, per- 
formed two full services on every 
Sunday, and paid considerable and 
regular attention to the Sunday 
school, I have no hesitation in an- 
swering this question in the negative. 
I have also read, in a sermon upon 
suicide preached before the monthly 
meeting of ministers in London, (I 
think by Mr. Clayton of Walworth, ) 
that the exertions of Dissenting Mi- 
nisters, in compliance with the exor- 
bitant demands of their congrega- 
tions for public instruction, frequent- 
ly terminate in premature death, Far 
be it from me to offer any apology 
for clerical indolence or inefficiency, 
of which | believe that the cases bear 
a less proportion than is usually ima- 
gined, to the number of the Clergy ; 
but when the seyvice of the Church 
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has been read, and a sermon has 
been delivered iu the morning and in 
the evening, with that distinct and 
audible voice which the occasion re- 
quires, and when an hour, or more 
than an hour, has been spent in the 
Sunday school, in those little expo- 
sitions, instructions, exhortations, 
encouragements, &c. proofs, without 
which the superintendance of the 
clergyman is vain and unnecessary, 
and by which aloue he can, however 
imperfectly, supply the deficiencies 
of public catechizing, U do think that 
the ordinary strength of one man 
will be suthciently exhausted. Ex- 
ceptions there certainly are in favour 
of men, whose natural constitution 
seems almost insensible of fatigue, 
and of churches, in which the ser- 
vice may be performed without much 
exertion. But on the supposition 
that Clergymen and churches are 
such as they are ordinarily found to 
be, and that each and every part of 
the service is performed with equal 
and unabated earnestness, I deny 
that the Clergy can with justice to 
themselves, their congregations, and 
their service, undertake the duty of 
Sunday Evening Lectures. If it shall 
be alleged, that from the paucity or 
incapacity of churches, and the in- 
creased population of some parishes, 
it has been judged expedient to have 
an additional service at an early hour 
of the morning; I believe it will be 
found, (not only that the persons who 
attend that service do not attend the 
succeeding service in the morning, 
but) that Clergymen are especially 
engaged for the performance of this 
third service. Aad I have often had 
more than a doubt in my own mind, 
whether more Clergymen are not 
wanted in large and populous towns, 
at least in an equal degree with more 
churches, and a hope that in the en- 
largement and increase of tlie one, 
the other will of necessity be multi- 
plied. 

Again, I ask myself, have the 
Clergy ordinarily time and talents 
sufficient for the preparation of these 
third sermons, or evening lectures? 
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son of Leicester, was first induced 
to preach extempore, by finding that 
the regular camposition of written 
sermons for his various Jectures was 
incompatible with the discharge of 
his parochial duties. 1 will neither 
disguise nor conden the practice of 
preaching the same sermon again and 
again, after a certain interval, or of 
borrowing the principal matter of a 
sermon from a volume of approved 
theology; nor will I deny that all 
studies which are not strictiv profes- 
sional, ought to be laid aside, if vc- 
casion shall require, forthose which 
are. But I will ask, in the case of 
a young Clergyman, how is he to 
prepare, or even to select and tran- 
scribe three sermons every week? 
Or in the case of the Curate of a 
large and populous parish, who has 
many calls of occasional duty, how 
is he to be provided? Of popular 
preachers by profession, as I have 
no knowledge I cannot speak. My 
concern is with the Clergy in gene- 
ral, and especially with the Curate, 
who takes an active interest in the 
concerns of his parish: will his use- 
fulness be increased by forsaking the 
chimney corner of the cottage, to 
prepare a third sermon in his study? 
His study, his family, his parish, his 
pulpit, all require his attention, and 
if he gives himself beyond measure 
to one, the other must be neglected. 
Many who attend the evening lectures 
become critics in theology, and ae- 
quire a fastidiousness of taste, which 
will not be gratified by ordinary dis- 
courses ; andat least the passion for 
novelty and variety must be respect- 
ed: but I know not how correct 
composition, novelty and variety are 
to be produced, and rendered sub. 
servient to sound instruction, with- 
out severe and diligent preparation, 
for which large parishes do not af- 
ford the requisite leisure, and for 
which it is not pretended, that small 
parishes of scauty population have 
occasion. 

The last question which I ask my- 
self is, what are the real benefits 
Mm 2 
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It is known that the late Mr. Robin- 
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compared with the probable disad- 
vantages of Sunday Evening Lee- 
tures to the people? The congrega- 
tion must consist either of those who 
have attended, or of those who have 
net attended the previous services 
of the day. Of those, who have 
not attended, the common excuse 
will be the want of opportunity: 
whether this excuse may not be re- 
moved by private arrangement, with- 
out the introduction of Evening Lec- 
tures, and whether the gratuitous 
multiplication of opportunities may 
not favilitate and seem to justify the 
neglect of one under pretext of em- 
bracing another, until all are alike 
disregarded, and whether treasures 
are not often undervalued, in pro- 
portion as they are common, are 
questions whieh at least deserve an 
attentive and dispassionate consi- 
deration. But F will suppose that the 
afternoon service has been duly at- 
tended, and I ask with what listless- 
ness will not the congregation, after 
the interval ef an hour, or very little 
more than an hour, attend to the 
form of evening prayer, each and 
every pait of which is or ought.to 
be fresh upon their recollection? 
And may they not also form an ob- 
jection to the prayers which is de- 
rivable only from the preposterous 
and unauthorized recitation of then? 
But the sermon is differeat both in 
its matter and manner, and perhaps 
the preacher alse is different. Afier 
having collected one objection te 
Sunday Evening Lectures from the 
wlentity of the prayers, may I be 
permitted, without suspicion of in- 
¢onsistency to collect another from 
the difference of the discourses? 
May I ask whether our congreya- 
trons are yet in a condition to com. 
prehend and digest three sermons 
every Sunday? And was it not an 
act of sound wisdom and discretion 
and of justaccommedation to the real 
state of the people to prescribe one 
sermon only besides the eustomary 
catechizing? Much is sometimes 
said of our religious improvement, 
and perhaps there vever was a period 
in Which the hearing and preaching 
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of the word of God were carried toa 
greater extent: but where, it is some- 
times insidiously, but not unreason- 
ably asked, where is there any set- 
tled principle, either ef faith or of 
practice? Iam persnaded that too 
high and favourable an estimate is 
often formed of the real state of re- 
ligious knowledge in England; and 
that the people are willing to be 
thought, and that many good men 
are willing to think them more wise 
in matters of Salvation than they 
really are. It was the practice of an 
excellent clergyman of my acquaint- 
unce, one of the most assiduous 
of parish priests, and whe possessed 
beyond any man | ever met with, the 
art of writmg for the understanding 
of the unmstracted, to preach in the 
small parish of which he was the 
rector, the seme sermon twice m suc- 
cession, viz. in the afternoon of one 
Sunday, and in the morning of the 
following Sunday: and another cler- 
gyman, whom | also know, generally 
studies that the subjeet and sub- 
stance of the evening sermon shall 
correspond as nearly as possible with 
those of the morning discourse. Nei- 
ther of these praetices is adapted to 
gratify the prevailing passion for no- 
velty; but they both appear to me 
to have a better tendeney to fix and 
settle the instruction which is deli- 
yvered, to prevent the distraction 
which a variety of diseourses must 
of necessity oecasion, and to offer 
one subject of meditation, on which 
the mind of the bearer may dwell, 
and which may afterwards be re- 
freshed in the evening conversation 
of the family. 

| have sal nothing of the neglect 
of domestie instruetion, which must 
necessarily arise from the multipli- 
city of publie services. I have said 
nothing of the convenient pretexts 
which Sunday Evening Lectures af- 
ford to the master, to require the 
labour of his domestics during the 
second service, and giving them per- 
niission to attend the third, and to 
servauts to pervert that permisyion 
into av oceasion of secretly visiting 
their acquaintance, and thus deceiv- 
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ing their masters, who can hardly 
detect the imposition, and of living 
in the entire neglect of the public 
worship. I have said nothing of the 
disorder which may arise in the re- 
turn of young persons from these 
Lectures in the country, or of the 
worse abuses to which they are lia- 
ble in the metropolis. I fear that 
it requires but little experience in the 
world, to know the value of these 
objections: but I have thought it 
sutticient to confine my argument, to 
the incapacity of hearers to digest 
three sermons; to the inability of 
the preacher to perform three ser- 
vices, and to make adequate prepa- 
ration for three discourses ; and to 
the want of any provision for a third 
service in the Church of England. If 
I have not dwelt upon these objec- 
tions at too great length, you will, 
perhaps allow me to make anextract 
from asingular work, entitled, ‘‘ Par- 
ticulars of the Life of a Dissenting 
Minister, written by himself; with 
Occasional Reflections illustrative of 
the Education and Profession and 
State of the Dissenting Clergy, and 
of the Character and Manners of the 
Dissenters in General.” This little 
work contains many crude opinions 
in theology, and there are not many 
varieties of religious doctrine which 
the author did not at one or another 
time profess. The subjoined obser- 
vations nevertheless appear to me 
to be so sensible, judicious, and sea- 
sonable, as to be worthy of insertion 
in the Christian Remembrancer, and 
of a more extensive circulation, than 
the original work promises to afford. 

“ The attentive presence of the 
congregation was followed by the 
visits of others to our place of wor- 
ship. That induced me to attempt 
an evening service, which succeeded 
to draw together a congregation of 
occasional attendants; but from which 
no material good appeared to ensue. 
On the subject of evening services, 
I will trouble the reader with a few 
reflections. 

“* 1, 1 do not hesitate to condemn 
my own undertaking. By it I was 
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forced to attend less carefully to the 
instruction of the younger people, 
on which much, very much depend- 
ed. With three services a day to 
conduct, how was it possible to exa- 
mine forty young persons and chil- 
dren, most of whom had not leisure 
to meet me, except on the first day 
in the week? Besides this, the la- 
bour was almost intolerable, that 
which should have been a delight and 
pleasure was thus rendered most irk- 
some and tedious. It was well that 
it did not produce a fatal effect on 
my health, so lately restored. To 


crown the whole, the business of 


preparation for three services, when 
1 had no stock of compositions, and 
little skill in writing, must have ren- 
dered my ministrations far less re- 
spectable to myself, and less edify- 
ing to the people, In fact I was 
obliged to read over again sermons 
that were but lately delivered before 
and to speak almost extempore in 
the evening lecture, for which I was 
very ill qualified; however my ser- 
vices gave considerable satisfaction 
to all but myself. In no long time 
I discontinued the evening congre- 
gation for the reasons already stated, 
and would seriously admonish young 
ministers never to make such an at- 
tempt, from conviction that it must 
in their hands be attended with little 
good, and much evil, 

** 2. To evening services, in ge- 
neral, I have strong objections, 
though in particular cases they may 
be desirable and useful. It has come 
to my knowledge that they give op- 
portunities for much irregular and 
immoral conduct. They labour un- 
der many of the inconveniences at- 
tending our theatrical representa- 
tions, which are exhibited in modern 
times at a late hour. This has ever 
appeared to me the most valid ob- 
jection to such exhibitions, which 
under proper regulations may be 
productive of some advantage. 

War and luxury have tended to 
corrupt the morals of our common 
people; but Lattribute, withont he- 
sitation, much of the debased aud 
13 
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abandoned morals of the lower order 
of the people to the evening meet- 
ings among our religionists, the pre- 
valence of which is exactly coeval 
with the increased corruption of our 
countrymen. On this account I de- 
precate the enthusiasm which has for 
halfacentury prevailed, and by which 
our national character has been per- 
ceptibly deteriorated. Signs of in- 
creased wickedness are evident. All 
the signs of reformation are at least 
doubtful. Some individual good may 
have been done. The general cor- 
ruption is unequivocal. When the 
phenomena are concomitant, it is 
fair to suspect their mutual influ- 
ence, and the reason of the thing in 
this case corroborates the conclu- 
sion. 

“* No time can be so usefully em- 
ployed as that which is given to, do- 
mestic instruction. For this the in- 
feriuy ranks have no other time but 
the Lord’s day, which they can ef- 
fectually employ. But it is on our 
servants that the worst effect is pro- 
duced by its neglect. Favourable 
occasions for debauchery are offered 
them by the too common custom of 
giving them the Sunday evening, un- 
der pretence of attending public wor- 
ship. While they have this resource, 
however inadequate, their employers 
are less scrupulous, about detaining 
them at home all day in domestic 
occupations, Luxurious dinners have 
ensued in our houses, which formerly 
contented themselves with more fru- 
gal preparations. The attendance 
of families on public worship has 
become less regular ; and the attend- 
ance of servants has been either dis- 
continued, though they pretend to 
avail themselves of opportunities in 
the evening, or gives occasion for 
much mischief. Besides this, the 
domestic advice, which was formerly 
given in every creditable house, and 
which would be attended with more 
effect than sermons, must necessarily 
be given up, because the servants 
are not present; and if they should 
be present, it is received with con- 
tempt; because these servants have 
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been taught at these opportunities, 
as they are called toscorn every thing 
that does not proceed from those, 
who have experienced the work of 
grace. It is a fact withinmy know- 
ledge, that many heads of houses are 
quite discouraged from advising and 
rebuking ; because they see that their 
lessons are received scoflingly by their 
conceitedly sanctified domestics, who 
look upon such lectures as of no va- 
lue, because they esteem them legal. 
The mischief of such a state of things 
is incalculable. In what view soever 
we tuke these evening opportunities, 
they are of evil effect ; but their chief 
mischief is, that they preclude do- 
mestic instruction, if to be attended 
by families, or render it ineffectual 
where it may be given. Surely no- 
thing can be substituted for family 
religion. ‘The public morals are in- 
calculably injured by its neglect. 
Better far would it be to have no pub- 
lic worship, than to have no family 
religion. Family religion is the soul 
of morality, the vital spring of good 
manners and of serious piety. I of- 
fer these observations to those who 
do not encourage our evening reli. 
gious parties, and to those who do. 
They may induce the one more ear- 
nestly to protest against the repro- 
bated practice, and the other to 
begin its discontinuance. Of parti- 
cular cases I say nothing. They may 
be supported by their particular cir- 
cumstances, Asa general practice 
the holding of evening religious as- 
semblies is bad, and tends to corrupt 
and not to amend the morals of the 
community.” 

Such are the sentiments of a Dis- 
senting Minister on Sunday Evening 
Lectures: and with some inconside- 
rable exceptions, they are adopted by 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Sir, 
I AM at present a young man, and 
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not many years since received Ordi- 
nation from the hands of a venerable 
Prelate, now no more. At that 
period I verily did believe myself 
to have been called by the Holy 
Ghost (according to every sober ex- 
planation of the phrase) into the 
office of a labourer in the Lord's 
vineyard, Interest, most certainly, 
was not influencing me to take the 
irrevocable step; and theological 
pursuits had long been, and still 
continue to be my principal delight. 
That however which may generally 
be asserted respecting the duties of 
every station, must surely be re- 
ceived as particularly applicable to 
those of the sacred profession ; viz. 
that they can only be properly esti- 
mated and understood, in the actual 
experience and discharge of them. 
Do not many of my elder brethren 
recollect to have felt, more or less 
severely, the difference between 
theory and practice, as soon as ever 
the various causes of excitement 
attendant upon their new character 
having subsided, they applied them- 
selves in detail to the cure of souls. 
Such difference I at least have felt 
to a degree beyond my previous cal- 
culation, among a flock which, of 
all others, might have seemed most 
easy to superintend, and the conse- 
quent depression upon my spirits 
does sometimes, I fear, prevent me 
trom exercising that active vigilance , 
which is required by the condition 
of my few sheep in a yorth country 
parish. 

The above sentences of egotism 
have almost uncousciously slipt from 
my pen; but a recollection that 
they may possibly induce some 
rising candidate for Orders to pause, 
and yet once again seriously to 
count the cost of what he is about to 
undertake, determines me aot to 
erase them. He who has already 
put his hand to the plough must not 
now shrink back from the post of 
duty. But let those who have not 
yet advanced so far, remember that 
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old adage ; felix quem faciunt aliena 
pericula cautum. 

Among other perplexities, arising 
from a review of the clerical oftice, 
with reference to the present time, 
those connected with a due adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments, and es- 
pecially of the sacrament of Bap- 
tism are for the most part upper- 
most in my thoughts. The institu- 
tion of sponsors, which, in the pri- 
mitive times, was doubtless of excel- 
lent use, as well for securing the 
virtuous education of children, as for 
uniting Christian congregations in 
bonds of mutual intercourse, is, if I 
mistake not, daily growing more and 
more diflicult to be carried into any 
satisfactory effect. ‘The lowerranks, 
with whom I am principally conver- 
sant, are in general becoming very 
cautious in the matter of answering 
for each other's children: few are 
willing to speak, and some perhaps 
could hardly be persuaded to make 
the usual signs of assent, while their 
neighbour’s infant is being baptized. 
Neither is it easy to resolve their 
real or pretended scruples of con- 
science. Those parents who order 
their children worst are always 
most jealous of any thing like re- 
monstrance or interference on the 
subject; and even in event of the 
parent’s death, how rarely does it 
happen that the sponsor can exer- 
cise any adequate influence over 
the opening character of his god- 
child, so as.to provide that he be 
virtuously brought up in the ordi- 
nances and communion of the church, 
Hence, if we consider how much 
depends upon proper instruction and 
example in the formation of the 
Christian character, it will appear 
that the sponsors, in point of fact, 
do rather vouch for the natural guar- 
dians of the child, that they will 
rightly fulfil their trust until he come 
to years of discretion, than for the 
child himself. But by what argu- 


ments, or with what conscience can 
any one be urged to vouch thus 
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much for parents who have already 
sufficiently shewn in former instances 
their negligence of that sacred charge 
which the God of nature hath com- 
mitted to their keeping. The chil- 
dren of such parents must either be 
answered for, to the reasonable dis- 
gust of every serious parishioner, 
by persons who care not for what, 
and for whom they answer in the 
very gate of Heaven, or else they 
cannot be admitted at all during 
their infancy into the congregation 
of the Lord. Here then a consi- 
deration will arise whether children 
thus unhappily circumstanced ought 
to be baptized in private houses, 
according to the office appointed for 
extreme cases only in our Liturgy. 
“The baptism of young children,” 
says our 27th Article, ‘‘is in any 
wise to be retained in the Church, 
as most agreeable with the institu- 
tion of Christ. But this, I conceive, 
only extends to the children of be- 
lievers, or at farthest of one believ- 
ing parent ; and who in the existing 
state of the Church are those chil- 
dren? Not surely the children of all 
who have themselves been baptized, 
which seems at present the commonly 
received notion amongst us, but 
the children of those only who are 
abiding in communion with the 
Church. This need not give rise to 
any invidious distinctions, such as 
in these days are too often made, be- 
tween the visible and invisible mem- 
bers of Christ's body. There is a 
visible sacrament of our communion 
with, or continuance in that body, 
as well as of our admission into it. 
According then to the habitual con- 
duct of his parents, in rejecting or 
receiving the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, let the infant be admitted 
to, or debarred from the initiatory 
sacrament of Baptism. For, (sup- 
posing that an infant can only be a 
proper subject for baptism on ac- 
count of his parents profession) is 
not the refusal of parents to commu- 
nicate as plain a denial of their pro- 
fession as can possibly be made in 
the presence both of God and mate 
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And if by her 29th Canon the Church 
requires a receiving of the Holy 
Communion as a qualification from 
every person who would be surety 
for any child, doth it not a fortiori 
seem contrary to her intention that 
any child shall be admitted at all to 
Baptism, whose parents are not 
equally qualified for securing that 
privilege to their offspring? Upon 
the whole therefore it has been 
argued that the children of baptized 
parents refusing to communicate, 
have scarcely more title to the privi- 
lege of infant Baptism, than the 
children of unbaptized or heathen 
parents ; it may also be further in- 
ferred that the children of parents 
who do communicate, but for whom 
no proper sponsors can be procured, 
are, all things considered, very doubt- 
ful subjects for admission to the 
same regenerating ordinance. But 
I must beg leave to be understood 
as by no means confident in my own 
judgment, and as having advanced 
thus much chiefly with a view of ob- 
taining, through the medium of your 
miscellany, some older and abler 
opinions than my own upon what 
appears to me a perplexing and 
an important subject. A few words 
on the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, advanced chiefly for the 
same purpose, and I have done. 

A correspondent in your fifteenth 
number remarks, the Clergy frequent- 
ly and justly complain of a want of 
zeal in their parishioners. There isa 
certain order and regularity pervad- 
ing the conduct of many, which a 
conscientious Clergyman must neces- 
sarily be desirous of improving into 
the: obedience of faith. Suppose 
now, that of these many a consider- 
able proportion are constantly turn- 
ing their backs upon the feast of the 
sacrifice of Christ, who yet might be 
induced by assiduous persuasion to 
become partakers at His table. Is 
it good for their own souls, or for 
the edification of the Church, to 
employ any inducements with such 
persons, until their views have been 
improved and elevated to the Chyis- 
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tian standard of duty, until they had 
become duly sensible of their past 
deficiencies, and are anxiously de- 
sirous to lead a new life? I am in- 
clined to answer in the negative when- 
ever this question occurs to my mind. 
To insist upon tokens of righteous- 
ness from the sinner, before a receiv- 
ing of the sacred elements, appears 
perhaps little less absurd in a physi- 
cian of souls, than it would be ina 
physician of bodies to require symp- 
toms of strength in a patient pre- 
vious to his receiving nourishment 
after illness: but surely it must, in 
either case, be deemed highly pro- 
per to wait for some healthful ex- 
pression of hunger and thirst, as a 
security that the sustenance admi- 
nistered is not going to sustam dis- 
ease. Perhaps it might be too much 
to require in the way of security, 
that any private conference imme. 
diately respecting the Holy com- 
muniton should begin on the part not 
of the priest, but of the people ; yet 
I am apt to think that they who, 
time aftertime, turn their backs upon 
the Altar without ever seeking coun- 
sel from their spiritual guide, (a man 
probably easy of access, in habits 
of intimacy with his flock, and who 
has occasionally addressed them 
upon the subject from his pulpit) 
are generally under the influence of 
carelessness, or of unrepented sin, 
objections beyond the mere scruples 
of an unenlightened conscience, and 
which themselves do not sincerely 
wish to have removed. Under which 
impression I should experience more 
satisfaction in dispelling the doubts 
of one fearful, but longing soul, who 
would apply to me ot his own accord 
for instruction concerning Christ’s 
Holy Mysteries, than I ever now 
hope to receive from a tolerably ex- 
tensive train of communicants, many 
of whom have only yielded toa weary 
course of solicitation, and whe ab- 
sent themselves in numbers, without 
any reference to the appointed 
keeper of their consciences, when- 
ever any thing has oceured during 
the preceding week to disturb them. 
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Of such as these | might perhaps 
gain more still, but my mind (I be- 
lieve a weak one) is altogether une- 
qual to the attempt. Such as these 
cannot be a crown of rejoicing to any 
Christian minister in the day of the 
Lord Jesus. They receive the Sacra- 
ment in question as an additional 
covering to their before almost impe- 
netrable shield of self. sufficiency: and 
by occasionally declining it they ap- 
pear to imagine thata sufhcient atone- 
ment is made for any favourite sin, or 
unruly temper in which it may lately 
have pleased them to indulge. Were 
some fanatic to come forward under 
this state of things, (one of those 
illuminated religionists, who virtually 
turn the truth into a lie by proclaim- 
ing only half of it) how easily would 
they be taught by him that “ the Sa- 
craments can never save,” and pro- 
eeed to reject them altogether! Con- 
sidering the indifference of her friends 
on the one hand, and the activity of 
her enemies on the other, among the 
middiing and lower classes of the 
community, the Church of England 
must, humanly speaking, be brought 
to a speedy desolation. 

CLERICUS. 


ee 
To the Editor of the Remembrencer. 


Sir, 
Your correspondent in p. 79 of the 
Christian Remembrancer, who sub- 
scribes himself “ A Curate,” men- 
tions some circumstances relative to 
the religious state of mind evinced 
by persons labouring under scro- 
phula, upon which I am induced to 
offer a few remarks. He says that 
he has “seen this disorder produeing 
a strong sense of religion, operating 
under mueh fear and dejection of 
spirits,’ and from three cases of this 
nature which came under his own 
experience, he is led to ask the 
question, whether the same cause 
gives rise to similar spiritual dejee- 
tion in other instances. | perfectly 


eoineide with the truth of the former 
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part of his observation; for it is a 
couiplaint whieh gives peculiar op- 
portunities for the power of religion 
to display its influence upon the 
soul, and which also stands in pecu- 
liar need of the consolation, the aid, 
the strength, that can ouly be sup- 
plied from above. The dreariness 
of Tong confinement, the waste and 
debility of body, the privation of all 
éarthly enjoyment, which attend it, 
have a natural tendency to excite 
sérious reflection, to wean the 
thoughts from the world, to direct 
them to Him in whose hands are the 
issues of life and death. In early 
youth especially, when the mind has 
not yet been sufficiently hacknied in 
the ways of the world to acquire 
a callousness and _insensibility to 
better feelings, I think it scarcely 
possible that a disease so wearing 
and enfeebling as scrophula should 
not soften and subdue it to a sense 
of piety. And the longer the sick- 
tess lasts, the more the sufferer is 
convinced that he has no interest in 
the passing scene, the stronger will 
he feel the tie that binds him to his 
heavenly Father; the more fixed will 
his meditations become, the more 
earnest his prayers for support. I 
have observed this effect in a very 
remarkable degree in an instance 
which I shall shortly mention; and 
a medical person of skill and obser- 
vation lately assured me that he had 
frequently had ‘occasion to notice 
much mental energy, much patient 
submission, and much proof of a re- 
signed spirit, in the unhappy victims 
of this acute and lingering complaint. 

Your correspondent however, has 
no just grounds to imagine that 
Scrophula tends to excite religious 
apprehension more than any other 
‘complaint. There is no physical 
Treason whatever, in the nature of the 
disease itself, to be assigned for it: 
and therefore, where it does exist, 
it must be ascribed to some other 
cause. Much may depend upon the 
natural constitution of the patient ; 
whether he be, to use professional 
language, of a sanguineous or melan- 
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cholic temperament. In the latter 
ease, strong religious feelings ope- 
rating upon weakened animal spirits, 
and a mind of itse!f rather inclined 
to view things on the gloomy side, 
may easily produce this lamented 
effect. Nay, the very strength of 
the feeling itself, with persons who 
entertain a deep sense of individual 
unworthiness, and who possess a 
liveliness of imagination not always 
subjected to the controul of a sound 
and sober judgment, will sometimes 
give to the message of love a cha- 
racter of fear and terror, and invest 
the herald of the Gospel with the 
thunders and lightnings of mount 
Sinai. We know how a morbid 
melancholy, not wholly devoid of 
superstition, fettered even the mas- 
culine understanding of Johnson: 
and what friend of virtue has refused 
a tear to the mental agonies of the 
amiable Cowper ? 

But it is not within the province of 
my present design to trace the causes 
of religious melancholy through all 
the retired and mysterious workings 
of the human mind; my wish is, to 
meet “A Curate’s’” question, “ Is 
this spiritual dejection generally 
found in cases of young persons sut- 
fering under scrophulous diseases?” 
with a plain answer grounded not on 
arguments but facts, I shall adduce 
two cases. The first was that of a 
young woman in humble life, who 
died fourteen or filteen years ago, 
in the parish of which 1 was a 
native, and am at present curate. 
At the period to which I refer I 
was a boy, and knew nothing per- 
sonally of the sufferer: but her case 
was of such an extraordinary nature, 
that it procured her many friends, 
in whose memory it is still fresh, as 
a thing of yesterday. For seven 
years she lay on the bed of sickness, 
racked with pain, and emaciated by 
disease ; during the whole of this 
time she felt very strongly upon 
the subject of religion; her beha- 
viour, as a pattern of patience and 
fortitude, was most exemplary: she 
was earnest in inculcating Maran 
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of piety upon the members of her 
family: her trust in the almighty 
Disposer of events was firm and 
unfailing, ; and though her spirits 
might have occasionally sunk under 
the load of bodily suffering, she 
evinced none of the doubt or des- 
pondency observed in similar cases 
by your correspondent: her mind 
was free from gloomy and terrific 
views, and constantly looked forward 
to the prospect of dissolution as a 
change from this world to a better. 
The other instance was that of a 
boy, who had been confined (as far 
as my memory serves me) about 
two years before I entered upon the 
curacy, and who died at the age of 
little more than ten. He was much 
remarked by many kind neighbours, 
who interested themselves in his 
behalf for the just and proper sen- 
timents which he expressed upon 
religious subjects, and in which he 
gave proof of a clearness and solidity 
of understanding far above his years. 
When I first visited him, the disor- 
der had so far affected his faculties, 
that he was incapable of holding 
much continued conversation: but 
I could gather enough from his re- 
plies to be surprised and pleased 
both with the correctness of his 
principles and depth of his impres- 
sions. His piety was fervent with- 
out being enthusiastic; his hopes 
exalted, without being presump- 
tuous; his faith was fixed upon the 
great corner stone of Christian sal- 
vation : fixed feelingly, but soberly 
and rationally. His religion was of 
a remarkably serene and cheerful 
cast; there was not the least tincture 
of servile dread, or dismal appre- 
hension in #t.. He expressed him- 
self willing to acquiesce in all the 
dispensations of providence. His 
heart, in itsinfgntine simplicity and 
innocence, Me state of those of 
whom Jesus declared, that of such 
is the kingdom of God, was a free- 
will offering to bis Maker: for he 
had not learned to be afraid of Him 
whom he had never offeaded. Even 
when nature was almost at ber last 
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gasp, I well remember how his 
clasped hands, his up-cast eyes, ‘and 
the motion of his lips, bore testi- 
mony that his heart ascended with 
the prayer, which his voice could 
no longer utter. He died in peace. 
His sick-bed presented altogether a 
most striking scene: such as I could 
wish every human being at some 
period of his life to witness; for 
none, | am convinced, could behold 
it without advantage. Even an infi- 
del might almost be shaken from 
his strong hold by the sight; at 
least, like the philosopher in the 
affecting story of La Roche, if he 
had any candourabout him, he would 
own it was suflicient to make him 
‘* wish he had never doubted.” 
These two instances may suffice 
to shew that there is by no means 
any necessary connexion between 
scrophula and spiritual alarm. Nor 
do I think, generally speaking, that 
religious gloom is a very common 
thing. In my own ministerial visits 
(and having the care of a populous 
parish, I have stood at the bed-side 
of many a dying person) I never yet 
met with an instance of it. Once, 
indeed, I found a man who was not 
expected to survive a violent attack 
of inflammation (but who did sub- 
sequently recover) in a state of great 
mental agitation: but it was very 
evident that this proceeded merely 
from the fear of death. Commonly 
I have had more reason to lament the 
want of religion, than any ill-directed 
excess of feeling. Many people, 
who have given very little attention 
to Christian duties during their lives, 
are willing enough to admit a minister 
in the hour of danger, because they 
have a notion that it is right and 
proper, without well knowing why. 
And I have often remarked, that 
persons of this character contem- 
plate the approach of death with the 
greatest degree of unconcern, The 
fact is, that having been accustomed 
to think very superficially, if at all, 
of religion, their notions of the 
Christian character are extremely 
deficient, and hence they are easily 
Nn 
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satisfed with themselves: and though 
ready to make general acknowledg- 
ments of the infirmity of human 
nature, yet the only use to which 
they apply the doetrine is, to con- 
sider jt us a sufficient excuse for all 
they have done amiss. And per- 
haps there is not a more ditlcult 
task in the whole circle of ministevial 
duties than to bring miucs of this 
eold complexion to a proper serious- 
néss of thought. It has been often 
my lot to meet with this lethargic 
uncencern: and | am the more pained 
by it, as I cannot but look upon it 
asa proof the religious laxity and 
neglect of the lower classes. At the 
same time, I am glad it is im my 
power to acknowledge, that many 
éases of a contrary nature have 
occurred to my notice: and in my 
idea, a clergyman’s labours are never 
more gratifying to bis individual 
feelings, than when the instructions, 
exhortations, and comforts, which 
he is authorised to convey to the sick 
and afflicted, are received with an 
open and willing heart, and he has 
it in his power to refleet, that his 
humble efforts have been instru- 
mental in soothing the bed of sick- 
ness, atid gladdening the hour of 
death. 
I am, Sir, Yours, &c. 
C, P. 


- eerth 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
At the close of my former letter on 
the neglect of the ancient Fathers 
ofthe Christian Church now sus- 
pected to prevail, and the many 
and imporiant benefits to which a 
judicious study of them is calculated 
to contribute, I ventured to propose 
offering to you a letter upon the 
plan and general merits of a book, 
eminently adapted to faciliate our 
acquaintance with some of their 
most valuable remains. And this I 


was induced to do the more willingly, 
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by a persuasion that I should be 
relieved from by far the most irk- 
some and ungrateful part of a critic's 
duty, that of laying open, however 
temperately, the errors of the author 
under examination. 

The * Reliquiz Sacre” is not one 
of those productions whose profes- 
sions lead to disappomtment, and 
therefore justly incur censure; nor 
is that high tone of superiority 
assumed, which we fairly regard as 
having thrown down the gauntlet, 
and challenged rigid unsparing eri- 
ticism, The spirit ef modesty and 
evndeur, which pervades the whole 
would disarm the censor of every 
weapon that could wound the feelings 
of the man, and the accuracy and 
excellence of the work itself is its 
best shield. 

Without further preface then we 
will proceed to an examination of 
the book itself, which by developing 
the motives that induced the learned 
author to undertake the work, the 
principles by which he was guided 
m its execution, and the general 
objeet he had m view, will supersede 
the necessity of any preliminary 
observations beyond those contained 
in my former letter. 

Deeply impressed with the con- 
viction, that the nearer approach he 
made to the faith and practice of 
the primitive Church, the more 
truly he would become the disciple 
of Him who founded it; he resoived 
to examine for himself the earliest 
monuments of Christian antiquity ; 
and trace the stream of Evangelical 
truth to its fountain head. He was 
doubtless aware that the great ma- 


jority of sincere believers must 


build upon another man’s founda- 
tion, must believe upon authority, 
and that if they honestly employ the 
means afforded them, their reward 
in heaven will not be apportioned 
according to what they have not. 
But he was equally persuaded that 
the duty ef every one who had 
talents and opportunity would lead 
him to send diligestiy for the 
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reason of his hope, not only in those 
records of eternal truth, which com- 
prize the title-deeds of our inherit- 
ance, but in the genuine writings 
also of those holy men, who either 
living contemporaries with the apos- 
tles, or following next in succession 
to thuse inspired heraids of heaven, 
must have participated largely in 
their belief and sentiments and con- 
duct. With this view Dr. Routh 
determined to read all that could 
be found of the writings of the more 
pure ages of the Church. This task 
(however arduous it may seem) he 
entered upon with a steady persever- 
ance; and internal testimony pro- 
nounces that he pursued it with the 
right view. I mean, not to search 
for arguments in defence of opinions 
already adopted, but to ascertain 
from the most uncorrupt sources, 
what opinions he ought finally to 
maintain. For however justifiable 
and satisfactory to the individual 
student such an enquiry for grounds 
and reasons may be, yet to the 
Christian world at large the result, 
beyond question, is enhaneed ten- 
fold in value, when it is known to 
have been elicited at once by the 
process of a fair and an unbiassed 
mind. 

As his labours proceeded, our 
auther found the ditticulties attend- 
ing them rapidly multiplying. The 
greater part of truly genuine ecclesi- 
asticad remains of the earliest ages he 
discovered to be scattered up and 
down im the works of sabsequent 
writers. The bulk of the original 
preductions of the first centuries 
were consumed im the general de- 
vastating conflagration; and of them 
little was left beyond what was 
preserved as latent fragments among 
the less mutilated works of their 
suecessors. These, essential to 
the completion of his design, he 
could not possibly have searched 
out and extracted, except in a Uni- 
versity. No private library could 
have furnished an adequate supply 
of materials. Having become there- 
fore in his own case experimentally 
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wequainted with the difficulties at- 
tending this study, and anxious to 
remove it out of the way of others, 
he proposed to himself the under- 
taking, of which the volumes before 
us are the fruits. And the task as 
he undertook it (although to reduce 
it within some limits he confined 
his inquiry to the Ante-Nicene Fa- 
thers) still requived much more 
labour, and a higher combination 
of talent, than we might previ- 
ously have been induced to sup. 
pose. It was not the mere drudgery 
of reading through volumes of 
diversified matter in the hope of 
finding some primitive relic ; it was 
not the toil only of digging through 
the various incumbent strata; til 
he arrived at a vein of the mineral 
of which he was in quest; but after 
the supposed discovery of that vein, 
the more difficult task remained, to 
asceriam namely whether the mi- 
neral were truly genuine or not. 
And here no one uniform test was 
at hand. Every passage, which 
presented itself was to be tried 
upon its own merits; and these 
were to be estimated by the exertion 
of a sound judgment acting with 
scrupulous exactness upon the strict- 
est rules of criticism. His first great 
object was to separate the Apoery- 
phal writings of the Fathers, as 
they are called, from the Canonical, 
and the Catholic from the Heretical ; 
differing in this respect most ma- 
terially from Grabius, whose work, 
which by the way was never finished, 
comprehended all without discrimi- 
nation. The ‘ Reliquiz Sacrz’ exe 
cludes every production, whieh 
cannot upon the closest serutiny 
establish its title to the character of a 
genuine and an orthodox work. And 
by orthodox writers Dr, Routh 
means not those whose sentiments 
coincide with his own, but those, 
who have ever been recognized by 
the Church as her own sons. Havi 

established thoroughly this charae- 
ter in the case of any portion of 
the remains of an ancient fathes, 
his next object was by a careful 
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collation of editions and manuscripts 
to determine the real and genume 
reading im the detail. And this no 
doubt was the most wearisome part 
of his undertaking. Collating va- 
rious readings and pronouncing upon 
their respective claims, the oyer 
and terminer of each separate pas- 
sage brings with it an incessant 
labour, which nothing but a love 
of literature and truth can induce a 
generous mind to undergo. And in 
this point we shall have difficulty in 
finding one among the most celebra- 
ted of classical editors who has 
performed his task more ably than 
Dr: Routh. His patience and in- 
defatigable exertion in the search of 
the true text is equalled only by 
his judgment and discrimination in 
the deciding upon it. 

After having settled the text his 
desire was to supply us with the 
best helps that could be procured 
towards the correct interpretation 
of it—among which, are principally 
the most approved Latin translations 
of the Greek and those commenta- 
tors upon all the works whether 
Greek or Latin, upon whom the 
greatest reliance might be placed. 
With regard to the first, many pro- 
bably would be induced to think, 
that where the learned editor differ- 
ed in his interpretation from the 
running translation, it would have 
been desirable that he should have 
immediately corrected it upon his 
own authority, rather than have 
reserved the correction and the rea- 
sons of it for the notes. And this 
indeed he has done with less scru- 
ple in all, than in the case of Valle- 


sinus’ translation of the portions ex-. 


tracted from Eusebius, which how- 


ever form no inconsiderable part of 


the whole. 

In examining the annotations we 
find his own profession most fully 
adhered to in the execution—‘‘ Cer- 
tainly” he says ‘‘ 1 have never from 
devotion to party, and in preference 
te truth introduced, or concealed, 
or. canvassed any thing. On the 
contrary my aim has been, that all 
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points should be freely and candidly 
offered to the judgment of every 
man ; from a consideration of which, 
I would confidently hope that my 
great and many failings may be for- 
given.”” The notes are generally 
speaking very valuable; with few 
exceptions they are rather selections 
from former commentators, than 
original annotations of his own. It 
was once said by a celebrated sclio- 
lar, an intimate friend of our author, 
that among the great excellencies of 
the work, this must be regarded as 
one of the chief, that the editor 
himself has determined no point of 
doctrine or practice, but has done 
more in supplying every one with 
means toward clearing up questions 
of doubt for bimself. This is not 
strictly speaking correct—though it 
is the general character of the work. 
On one point especially of first im- 
portance te members of an episco- 
pal Church, (and on which I trust 
at some future time to address a 
letter to the Remembrancer) he 
dwells at considerable length. But 
doubtless generally speaking he un- 
dertakes to examine the witnesses 
as to their credibility and knowled 
—records their evidence—remarks 
upon the conflicting testimony if 
the case requires it, and leaves to 
others to draw inferences, return a 
verdict, and pass judgment. 

And this, Mn Editor, is a point 
upon which a question I conceive 
may very fairly be entertained whe- 
ther the work would not have been 
more generally useful, had its learn- 
ed and judicious author himself 
pointed out the conclusions which 
either necessarily followed, or might 
fairly be inferred from the original 
documents adduced? Now that many 
advantages might have arisen from 
such a work in such hands we cannot 
for a moment doubt. But then 
that characteristic benefit above 
mentioned must have been sacrificed. 
Higher mental powers would have 
needed to pe called into action, 
and there is mo room to suspect 
thet hed such been his plan, the 
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ability of execution would have 
been wanting. The master-mind 
(we acknowledge) is more displayed 
in combining, and putting together, 
and building the structure, than 
merely in collecting the materials 
and preparing them for the builder's 
use. Still it may be a fair subject 
of doubt whether more extensive 
good is not done for scholars (and 
to them alone the work is confined) 
by the mode now preferred by our 
author. Each individual is allowed 
to plan and execute for himself ; and 
the result will, we think, be with 
every unprejudiced mind, what it 
seems to have been with his own, 
that the noblest, and purest, and 
chastest model is that goodly fabric 
which our Reformers and their suc- 
cessors founded, erected, and adorn- 
ed in England. 

Having thus taken a general view 
of the design and scope of the 
work, we may now more profit- 
ably descend to an examination of 
its parts in detail. The “ Reliquiz 
Sacre” were published at three dif- 
ferent times; the author fearing 
lest by the visitation of heaven, 
were he to postpone the publication 
of what he had already prepared, 
the whole might remain unedited. 

The remains of each Father, pre- 
faced by some historical and expla- 
natory matter, and followed by a 
selection of notes, are arranged as 
much as may be in order of time. 
And the whole is rendered much 
more immediately useful by a good 
and copious index. I ought perhaps 
to observe here that as none but 
genuine and Catholic writings have 
been introduced into the work, so 
of these only such are admitted as 
have not been separately edited. 
The work is dedicated tv the pious 
and orthodox Bishops and Priests 
of the Episcopal and Apostolical 
Church of Scotiand. There is some- 
thing peculiar. original, and charac- 
teristic in this testimony of reverence 
and esteem; and it no less reflects 
honourably upon the spirit and views 
of the author, than it must have 
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been truly gratifying to that distin- 
guished body of Christian teachers. 
Your readers who have not the book 
in their possession will do more than 
justify the insertion of a literal 
translation of the epistle dedicatory. 

** These golden writings of the 
first ages I have sent to you, vener- 
able fathers, who flourish and 
abound in the praise of primitive 
manners, Apostolical discipline, and 
Catholic faith. These relics are 
indeed but fragments of a mournfal 
wreck, and monuments of an hum- 
ble and depressed Church: but this 
only strengthens the reason for dedi- 
cating them to you, because you 
enjoy a fortune but little prosper- 
ous. For your secular affairs [ am 
not so deeply concerned, whether 
your estates are lost and gone—or 
worldly pomp and dignity taken 
from you—for this is but little: 
but that a celebrated nation, in 
other respects eminently religious, 
should be severed from its ancient 
hierarchy, and cut asunder from 
your communion, venerable sires, 
there is no one who accords in sen- 
timent with the primitive Christians, 
who does not grieve. There is one 
point however upon which I con- 
gratulate you, and for which I feel 
the greatest joy. You enjoy peace 
for the performance of your religious 
services; which as it is the common 
right of all men, I trust will be 
established and perpetual. 

** Certainly under the present state 
of things, when we have now escap- 
ed the storms of civil discord, it 
cannot be violated without flagrant 
outrage. Moreover that peace which 
had long seemed to be indebted for 
its existence only to the liberality of 
the times, has lately by the abroga- 
tion of the former severe laws been 
firmly established. But you even 
in those times remained gratetul and 
faithful to your country; for well I 
remember you allowed not you selves 
to be exasperated by the neglect 
with which your supplicatory appeals 
were treated, nor by the very. pre- 
carious enjoyment of your religioas 
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liberty. Live then, as ye are wont ; 
removed far from the spirit of party, 
and hope that God will be at all 
times favourable to you “ In pace 
premium, qui virtus in bello.”’ 

* Hail ye an auspicious omen! It 
was the will of the great shepherd 
of the Churches Jesus Christ our 
Lord and our God, that your com- 
munion should be the foster-mother 
of the Church of New England; 
doubtless a great and evident mark 
of the divine favour. By which 
moreover it was provided that you 
should be the cause of the same 
benefits to the descendants of that 
nation to whom you are indebted 
tor your apostolical suecession ; and 
that you should become by no means 
least among the prinees of Judah! 
Farewel! and pardou me an humble 
and obscure individual for having 
trespassed upon your eares and la- 
bours. Nay rather if my most 


devoted attachment to you from my 
earliest days may be allowed to 
plead, I again and again beseech 


that a blessing may be pronounced 
upon me by you most reverend 
Bishops, and that you, venerable 
Priests, would be mindful of me in 
your prayers, whieh every pious 
mind is firmly persuaded to avail 
much with God!!” 

After this truly primitive dedica- 
tion, Dr. Routh presents us with a 
general preface to his whole book. 
This contains a modest acevunt of 
the first suggestions, the difficul- 
ties, and the progress of the work. 
These we have already in a great 
degree anticipated—and the rest, 
however valuable to the theological 
scholar, would not perhaps be re- 
garded as interesting by the general- 
ity of your readers. One exception 
however must be made—I mean that 
part of his preface in whieh in a firm 
aud manly and decided tone, as 
oue conscious of the paramount 
importance of the subject he is dis- 
cussing, but ever mingled with the 
truest spirit of Christian charity, he 
delivers his sentiments upon the fall 
of primitive discipline—the bold- 
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ness and recklessness of innovators 
—and the distractions of the Church 
of Christ. Here he expresses his 
most decided reprobation of that 
modern profligate licentiousness in 
religious matters, influenced by 
which too many, most unwarrant- 
ably neglecting the primitive Chris- 
tian writers, and taking the most 
unrestrained freedom with the text 
of Scripture, raise to themselves, 
most preposterously, a kind of theo- 
logical tree of liberty, which neither 
Christ planted, nor the apostles 
watered; whose roots vegetate in 
the pride and presumption of the 
human heart, and whose fruits are 
heresy and schism. This part of 
the preface is so replete with sound 
and correct views on this subj et, 
that 1 could with satisfaction tran- 
slate much of the original; at all 
events it would not be regarded as 
the least interesting part of my 
communication. But I fear my let- 
ter is already execeding all reason- 
able limits; and I will briefly con- 
clude. 

The author of the Reliquiz Saere 
has not adopted the readiest way to 
fame, ‘‘ there is a noise of war in the 
camp’—and that theologian, who 
would be known to every one forth- 
with, and spread his fame from Dan 
to Beersheba, must put on the ar- 
mour, and take up the weapons of 
controversy. The sharp reply, the 
overwhelming argument, the severe 
lashing, the pointed style, (unaided 
by the strength of sound reasoning 
and depth of learning, which cha- 
racterized the defenders of our faith 
in former days) fail not to secure 
admiration for their ephemeral pro- 
ductions. But when they and their 
works are forgotten, or remembered 
only to be lamented or despised, 
those will livein the minds of men 
with esteem and gratitude, who like 
Dr. Routh, have undertaken the less 
ostentatious task of calming angry 
feelings, checking party spirit in 
religion, and diseouraging the ‘mor- 
bid appetite of controversy; who by 
putting before us the best models of 
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primitive faith and primitive conduct 
would inspire us with a holy ambi- 
tion of following the fathers of the 
Church as they followed Christ; 
and who would practically impress 
upon us the importance of that gold- 
en maxim, alas! too much neglect- 
ed and forgotten, “ In necessariis 
unitas, in dubiis libertas, in omni- 
bus charitas.” 


GAGATES OXONIENSIS. 
—— 


Extracts from carly Reports of the 
Society for promoting Christian 
Kauowledge, (continued. ) 


Extract from Circular, 1723. 


“ His Majesty, out of his great regard 
to the merals of tnose who serve him by 
sea, lras lately ordered 10,000 of the Sea- 
man’s Montor to be distributed thiough 
the royal navy. It were to be wisied 
that this book, to wilich there ts vow 
added a chapter, to shew the detestable 
wickedness of piracy, could also be put 
into the hands of every sailor in the mer- 
chant’s service; and if any of yuur ac- 
quain-ance are minded to promote so 
good a work, they may be supplied by the 
Suciety’s hookselier with what number 
they shall have occasion fur, stitched, at 
halt-price, 

* Atter establishing Charity Schools, for 
the instructing and traming up of poor 
children in the principles and duties of 
the Caristian religion, the next thing to be 
considered is the employing the children, 
wherever it can be done, in some useful 
work, And as this 1s a matter of great 
importance to the puablick, as well as to 
the children themselves, and will be a 
means of removing au objection, which is 
now made by some people, it is, there- 
fore, again earnestly recommended to you 
to advise with such persons as you shail 
judge most proper, about some employ- 
ment for children in the Charity Schools, 
wherein you have any concern or influ- 
ence, Besides the instances formerly men- 
tioned, at Artleborough, Findon, Ketter- 
ing, and Wellingborongh, in Northamp- 
tonshire, in several places in Kent and 
Essex the inhabitants have appropriated 
some settlement left at large for relieving 
the poor .of the parish, or part of the 
poor's-rate, asa fund for setting the poor 
chililren at work, and this further advan- 
tage they have found, by a few years ex- 
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perience, that the rates for the poor have 
by this means been considerably lessened. 

“ At Stroud, near Rochester, the ninis- 
ter and his parismoners have exerted 
themselves so, that upon a fund of about 
6U!. per annum, belonging to the parish, 
they have built a plain house, in which all 
the poor, who receive weekly or montily 
allowances from the paris), are lodged, 
dieted, and wholly maintained, and snch 
who are capable of labour are obliged to 
do wiat they can for the common good. 
The Ciarity School is kept in this house, 
and the children have not only their 
cloaths and education, but several of them 
are set to spinning jersey, and carry home 
their earnings to their friends. 

“ This design has very much contri- 
buted to the removal of two great evils, 
Great part of the parish allowances, which 
before was spent in pndlick-honses, is now 
laid out in wholesome provision for the 
poor, under an orderly dicipline ; and be- 
si'les this they are happily eased of the 
strolling beggars who were often burthen- 
some to the town, on pretence of being 
travellers in distress, or going on to the 
parish to which they belonged. 

* In order to encourage and facilitate 
any undertaking of tiis kind, an act for 
amending the laws relating to the settle- 
ment, employment, and relief of the poor, 
was passed the last session of this parlia- 
ment, whereby, among other things, the 
churchiwardens and overseers of the poor, 
with the consent of the major part of any 
parish, are enabled to purchase or hire 
a house or houses, for maintaining and 
employing the poor, And where towns 
are too small to undertake it, two or more 
snch townships may unite in purchasing or 
hiring houses for such purpose. 

“* Every year since his Majesty's happy 
accession to the throne, the Society have 
recommended the duty of loyalty to the 
government, to be incuicated on the chil- 
dren of the Cnarity Schools, as indispen- 
sibly necessary to make them good sub- 
jecis, and peaceable neighbonrs: and they 
doubt not of the continuance of your good 
offices for this purpose, especially while 
the restless endeavours of the Papists, and 
other disaffected persons, who envy our 
present tranquillity, shall make it neces- 
sary. 

“It is not unknown what arts have 
been used of late years to. abate in the 
nation the terrors of Popery, in order to 
reconcile men to a change of government, 
at the hazard of all their religious and 
civil liberties; but hitherto the good Pro- 
vidence of God has defeated those arti- 
fices ; and to fortify people's minds against 
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the delusions of Romish emissaries, the 
Society have dispersed several little tracts 
against Popery, the titles of which you 
will find in the following catalogue. 

“ The last circolar letter informed you, 
what a noble zeal the justices of peace for 
Westminster and Middlesex bad shewed 
for the suppression of publick gaming- 
houses, it may now be added, to their 
great honour, that since that time, this 
good work has been so effectually pro- 
secnted by them, that as far as the Society 
is informed, very few of those wicked and 
disorderly places are now left in these 
parts. 

“The Rev. Mr. Schultze, principal 
Missionary at Tranquebar, in the East 
Indies, by his letter, dated in December, 
1722, informs the Society, that they had 
obtained leave to preach the Gospel to 
the Heathen in more than twenty places 
of the adjacent country, which they do 
weekly in one or the other, so as to pass 
through them all every month. That they 
had made a second and more correct 
edition of the New Testament in the Ma- 
labarick language, and desire to be as- 
sisted by the Society with fifty reams of 
printing paper, for such other impressions 
as shall be thought necessary, which have 
accordingly been sent to them. with an 
addition of eight reams of writing and 
other sorts of paper, for the use of the 
schools. That they built at Tranquebar, 
in 172%, a large school-house for 140 
scholars, where they are not only taught, 
but wholly maintained. 

“The commissioners at Copenhagen, 
appointed by the King of Denmark, for 
promoting this Mission, have given hopes 
to the Society of sending over next year 
one or more Missionaries to assist in this 
good work ; and in the mean time have 
made remittance by the British ships, now 
going effectually to support the Missiona- 
Ties, and the schools under their care.” 

[There was no Circular Letter, 1724.] 


Extract from Circular, 1725. 


“ The excellent advice contained tn the 
Bishop of London's directions to the Mas- 
ters and Mistresses of the Charity Schiools, 
in his Lordship’s diocese, is of such im- 
portance, that the Society have obtained 
leave of his lordship to disperse the same, 
and they have presented all their Members 
with a copy of them, not doubting but in 
every Charity School, where they lave any 
influence, they will endeavour to have 
those directions observed, And here it is 
particularly recommended to you by the 

iety, that next to instructing the chil- 
dren im the principles and duties of the 
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Ciwistian religion, care be taken, in pur. 
suance of lis lordship’s directions, that 
they be not bred up so as to be unfit for, 
w above the meaner sort of services , espe- 
cially, that the boys be not trained up to 
fine writing, but ouly to write a plain 
legible hand: and that the girls be not in- 
strncted in too fine sewing, but brought 
up to plain work, and that, likewise, with- 
out too great a nicety , and that neither of 
them be kept so long at school as to be 
rendered averse to or above the business 
of husbandry, or any other lower and more 
laborious employment, or offices of life. 

* The endeavours used in many places 
for employing the poor and their children, 
in setting up of workhouses, or houses of 
maintenance, as well as Charity Schools, 
have had so good an effect, that in many 
parishes where a trial has been made, the 
advantage accruing thereby to the pub- 
lek, has very well answered the expecta- 
tions of those who promoted them. And 
that nothing may be wantiug in the So- 
ciety, to encourage the prosecution of so 
useful a design, they have caused a col- 
lection of some of the best accounts of 
such work-honses, &c, as are come to their 
knowledge, to be published, in order to 
recommend the same to general practice, 
as the most effectual means to make the 
children so educated, better Christians, 
and better servants, as well as more use- 
ful im all respects to their country. And 
though the manner of employmg the poor, 
may at first be attended with some diffi- 
culty, by reason of the variety of mann- 
factures in the kingdom, and the materials 
necessary for them, which all places do not 
equally afford ; yet, whenever an attempt 
has been made, (though by means, per- 
haps, at first not appearing very probable) 
it has seldom failed of producing some 
good effect ; for, notwithstanding the pro- 
duce of the manufactures wherein the poor 
are employed should happen to be buat small, 
yet if they are kept from idleness and 
beggary, and inured to a sober and in- 
dustrious way of living, the good effects 
thereof, as well to themselves as to the 
publick, will fally compensate all the pains 
that shall be taken therein, 

“ The Protestant Mission to the East 
Indies, bas now, by the blessing of God, 
a more promising aspect than it has had 
of late years. For, by the last advices 
the Society have received from the Mis- 
sionaries at Tranquebar, it appears, they 
have enlarged their correspondence with 
the Heatien upen the coast of Coroman- 
del ; that the books which they have pub- 
lished in the Malabarick language and 
character, have made a good impression 
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apon some of the natives; and that the 
schools for educating the Heathen chil- 
dren are continued, from whence it is 
hoped some of the better geninses among 
them may in time be qualified for sclool- 
masters and catechists, if not preachers of 
the Gospel to their own countrymen. 

“ But what gives greater hopes of suc- 
cess to this undertaking is, that his Ma- 
jesty, the King of Deumark, has lately sent 
the Rev. Mr. Bosse, Mr. Presser, and 
Mr. Walther, three missionsries, with very 
promising qualitications for the service of 
the mission, to England, in order to pro- 
ceed to Tranqnebar by the way of Fort St, 
George. These gentlemen being embark- 
ed in an English ship, sailed the 4th of 
February last, from the Downs ; and, if it 
please God to give them a safe arrival, it is 
hoped their labours will give new life to 
the progress of the mission. 

** The Society have printed 6,250 copies 
of the Arabic Psalter, for the use of the 
poor Christians in Palestine, Syria, Meso- 
potamia, Arabia, and Egypt; and 2,025 
of the said copies, bound, have been sent 
by the lust ships to Scauderoon, and more 
are designed to be sent by the next Turkey 
fleet. 

“ Most of the benefactions already re- 
ceived have been laid out apon this im- 
pression, and therefore the Society find 
themselves obliged to recommend it to 
their Members, both in town and country, 
to continue their good offices in soliciting 
farther benefactions, for printing the New 
Testament in the same language. 

“ And since the end proposed by it is to 
make the Gospel better known among the 
Eastern Christians, from whom we re- 
ceived it, it is hoped so Christian a de- 
sign will not be suffered to drop, in a 
Protestant wealthy country, for waut of 
contributions. The Society resolve, by 
God's assistance, to do their part with zeal 
and diligence; and they humbly trust his 
merciful Providence will not fail to raise 
up friends to an undertaking so necessary 
to promote his glory, and the everlasting 
happiness of men. 

“The 12th of March last, it pleased 
God to take to himself the worthy Mr, 
Henry Hoare, in whom the public have 
lost a very generous benefactor in many 
good designs in this kingdom, and the So- 
ciety a very useful member, and treasurer 
for that branch of their designs which re- 
lated to the Protestant Missions to East 
India; you are therefore desired, when- 
ever any of your acquaintance are disposed 
to contribute to that umlertaking, to remit 
such benefactions to Messrs. Benjamin and 
Henry. Hoare, at the Golden Bottle, in 
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Flect-street, who will account for them to 
the Society; or to the Rev. Dr. Mayo, 
wio receives benefactions to the other 
branches of the designs of the society.” 


[There was no Circular Letter, 1726.] 


Extract from Circular, 1727. 


“ The Society, with great concern ob- 
serve, that profane swearing and cursing, 
the profanation of the Lord’s day, lewd- 
ness of all kinds, drunkenness and gaming, 
are, in this degenerate age, becume so 
epidemical and avowed, that all endea- 
vours possible ought to be used to puta 
stop to tue growing contagion, and there- 
fore they cannot but with the greatest 
earnestness solicit their Members to use 
their best interest with the neighbouring 
magistrates to put the laws in execution 
agaist those who are guilty of any of 
these vices, which, if suffered to go on un- 
controlled, will daily get ground, and, it is 
to be teared, bring down God's heavy judg- 
ments upon us, 

“If you are pleased to send for any of 
the small tracts against all, or any of these 
vices, the Society beg the favour of you 
to impart some of them to the justices of 
the peace in your neighbourhood, in order 
to be disposed of by them to such offenders, 

“* [t is some consolation to the Society, 
that, notwithstanding the prevalence of 
these scandalous vices, the Charity Schools 
continue to meet with encouragement in 
most parts of the kingdom, which, it is 
hoped, is a sure presage that a sense of re- 
ligion and virtue will be preserved among 
us, 

“ The account of work-houses, for em- 
ploying and maintaining the poor, has so 
well answered the end of publishing it, 
that many parishes, both in London and 
the country, have fallen into that way of 
relieving the poor, not only for the huma- 
nity of the institution, that none may want 
the common necessaries of life who are 
real objects of chanty, but also for the 
great advantages accruing, by a regular 
management, to the respective parishes 
where they have been erected, 

“* These foundations are generally called 
work-houses, though in some sense they 
may be also termed hospitals; because 
they are erected for the support of those 
who cannot maintain themselves by their 
labour, as well as for the employment of 
such as can, 

“ The poor of every parish, where this 
method for their relief is provided, cannot 
but be thankful to God, and their compas 
sionate neighbours for it, if they consider 
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before devoured too great a part of the 
charity which the legislature designed for 
the parochial poor, are by this means dis- 
charged. 

“The three Protestant Danish Missi- 
onaries who sailed from the Downs, Fe- 
broary, 1724-5, arrived at Tranquebar, in 
the East Indies, the 19th of June follow 
ing, to the great joy of the other Mission- 
aries there, who had long importuned their 
friends in Europe to send more labourers 
to assist in propagating the Gospel in those 
parts. 

“ There has been so great a progress 
made in the work of the mission since the 
Jast circular letter, that the schools under 
the massionaries care are increased from 
five to twenty one, in which 575 children 
are tanglt. Four of these schools contain 
only Christian children, the other seven- 
teen consist of Heathenish and Mahome- 
tan children ; and four of these seventeen 
have each a Christian as well as a Heathen 
schoolmaster, who both receive their salary 
from the Missionaries: and the children in 
these eight scliools, beside learning to 
read, write, and cast accompts, are in- 
structed by the Christian schoolmaster in 
their catechism, and the knowledge of the 
Holy Seriptures, and are supplied by the 
Missionaries with books, nd other neces- 
saries, The other thirteen schools are 
tanght by Heathen masters, and maintain- 
ed by the charge of the parents of the 
children; but the Missionaries are allowed 
to have the inspection over them, and to 
divect their learnimg by heart certain sen- 
tences concerning natural religion, which 
tend to prepare them for understanding 
and embracing Christianity. 

** Some of the catechists bred under the 
Missionaries have made such proficiency in 
the knowledge of our holy religion, as to 
be able to converse with their Malabarian 
countrymen in their own language con- 
cerning the excellency of the Christian 
religion, and the absurdity of thinking to 
propitiate the all wise and most benign 
Deity by acts of folly and cruelty, too 
common among them; such as wearing 
slippers foil of prickles, carrying one or 
both of their arms towards heaven, super- 
stitiously feeding serpents and other rep- 
tiles, lancing their own flesh, and some- 
times even burning themselves alive. 

“ The Missionaries, since the second im- 
pression of the New Testament, have 
printed the five Books of Moses and the 
Book of Psalms in the Malabaric language 
and character ; and are going on to print 
the other parts of the Old Vestament; and 
the Datch East India Company being in- 
formed of their religions eare to publish 
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the Holy Scriptures among the Heathen in 
the western parts ef India, have also, with 
a landable zeal, given orders for printing 
the Bible at Batavia, in the Malayan lan- 
guage, forthe use of the Heathen im their 
territories. on the eastern coast of India. 

“ The Society have sent to Aleppo a 
second cargo of above two thousand 
Psalters in Arabic, bound, which are sately 
arrived: and a large parcel of them being 
presented to the Patriarel of Antioch, he 
accepted them with many blessings on the 
benefactors for so seasonable a present to 
their Christian brethren in Syria, Pales- 
tine, &c, and gave assurances that they 
should be distributed with his own hands, 
at hus next visitation, 

* The impression of the New Testament 
in Arabic is so far advanced, that the So- 
ciety hope to be able to send a consider- 
able number of copies by the next fleet to 
Turkey; and they desire their thanks may 
be accepted for the many charitable re- 
mittances they have received for this pur- 
pose, from their corresponding Members 
and others, in Great Britain and Ireland; 
whose liberality, joined to his Majesty’s 
royal bounty of 500/. has induced the So- 
ciety to enlarge the impression to ten 
thousand copies ; and they are accordingly 
printing the four Gospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles, and are proceeding further as 
fast as they can, with that care which a 
work of such difficulty requires. But as 
there is a considerable sum yet wanting to 
finish the whole, the Society hope their 
correspondents will at this juncture exert 
themselves on this occasion, to complete a 
work so happily carried on by their former 
readiness and zeal. 

“ If by these, and the like attempts, the 
invaluable light of the Gospel may be fur- 
ther propagated and revived, in such parts 
of the world as now sit in darkness, God 
himself mast have the glory of accomplish- 
ing so great a work, and the instruments 
of his providence the comfortable expec- 
tation of reaping the rewards of those, that 
turn many to righteousness.” 


(To be continued. ) 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


March 4, 1820. 
Sir, 
Mr. WHITTAKER, in his recent 
“« Enquiry into the Interpretation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures,” when speak- 
ing of the translators of our autho- 
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rized version, writes, (p. 88,) of 
“* Richard Brett, 1 have been una- 
ble to gain any information, except 
that he was of Lincoln, College.” 
Mr. Todd also, in his “ Vindication 
of our authorized Translation,” 
(P.60) merely adds of ‘* Dr. Breit,” 
that he was “* Rector of Quainton, 
in Buckinghamshire.” he following 
inscription on his monument, in the 
chancel of Quainton Church, affords 
a just view of his piety, talents, and 
character ; and how fitly qualified 
he was for the important work 
wherein he was engaged. It may 


serve to contradict the weak asser- may prove a source of gratification fi 
tion, that ‘‘ no critical Hebrew scho- and information to some of its read- 
lar was found among our trans- ers, and will oblige 
lators;” Dr. Brett having been emi- 
nently skilled in the Hebrew and Yours, . 
oriental languages; ** ad criticissi- C. P. W. CLERicus. 
INSCRIPTION. 
In memoria eterna erit justus ; 


Tov dya@va rov xardy Tryavopas, Tov Beaus0v reléAexa, Thy Kiarny 
Aomoy, amometlas or 5 tvs Oimasoodvns orehavos, dy 
amooa ce [401 f) Kdgias é €v exeivn mH MkECRs 5 Sinasos xeiTns. 


telngnna. 


Verbum Dei 


Fal 


xx *K 


Beate memorize 

Viri tam doctrinaé, quam pietate eximii; 
Latina, Grecia, Hebraica, Caldaicé, Syriacé, Arabicé 
ZEthiopica, ad criticissimum usque periti; 
Bibliorum Editionis novissime pariter & accuratissime 
Authoris inter nominatissimos conspicui :—Pastoris occu- 
latissimi— Verbi divini preeconis maximeé seduli— 
Mariti fidellissimi —Parentis cum disciplina indnlgentissimi— 
Amici conjunctissimi— Domini desideratissimi— Propinqui 
in angustiis proximi— Divitibus et Pauperibus pereque chari— 
de Ecclesia Dei laboribus privatis et publicis optime 
meriti—RICHARKDI BRETT Ss [heologie Doctoris 
dignissimi— Hujus Ecclesie per 42 annos Rectoris 
vigilantissimi, qui per mortis corporalis januam ad vite 
zterne progressus est atrium anno etatis suz 70. ; 

Hoc monumentum merens dicavit charissima 
Ejus per 39 annos thori conjugalis consors Alicia Brett 


Ao, Di, 1637. 


Fallitur inclusum subjecto pulvere Brettum 
Christo vivit & usque viret. 


Qui cogitat ; 


Monument 
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mum usque ;’’ as the tablet records. 
Nor was he occupied in the least t 
difficult portion of our venerable 
translation of the Scriptures; since 
he was classed with those, to whom ' 
were assigned “ the Prophets.’”” On 
the monument from whence this in- 
scription is taken, are the figures of 
Dr. Brett and his wife, in a devo- ; 
tional posture ; and of two children 
near, and two children farther dis- 
tant, on each side of them; the num- 
ber probably of the family. Their j 
position is marked by asterisks. The 
insertion of this in your miscellany 














































manet in aternum, 


Sve + 


linguis 


vernacule 





Optimum monumentum Pastoris grex. 


Instead of weeping marble, weep for him 
All ye his flock, whom he did strive to win 





To Christ, to life; so shall you duly sett 
The most desired stone on Dr. Brett.” 
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ON THE PRAYER FOR THE ROYAL 
FAMILY. 
To the Editor of the Rem:mbrancer. 
Sir, 

Tue letter in your last number on the 
Prayer for the Royal Family, contain- 
ed some interesting particulars with 
which | was not previously acquaint- 
ed, but it proceeded to reason upon 
them in a manner which carried no 
conviction to my mind. Your cor- 
respondent's account of the varia- 
tions which have taken place in the 
prayer to which he refers, is co- 
pious and accurate, but, as he ad- 
mits, it is incomplete. You will 
probably, therefore, have no ob- 
jection to insert the following list, 
which I have copied from an Ox- 
ford newspaper, and which wiil fur- 
nish your readers with an old pre- 
cedent, very applicable to the pre- 
sent time, but not observed by the 
gentleman who introduced the sub- 
ject to your notice. 


Account of the Forms of Praying 
for the Royal Family of Greut 
Britain, from the Regn of James 
I. to the present Day. 


“ 1607. (James I.)—Wee humbly beseech 
thee to blesse our gracious Queene 
Anne, Prince Henry, and all the King 
and Queene’s Royal progenie *. 

1614.—Our gracious Queen Anne, Prince 
Charles t, Fredericket Prince Elector 
Palatine, and the Lady Elizabeth his 
wife, endue them, &c. 

1627. (Charles I )—Our gracious Queene 
Mary, Fredericke the Prince Elector 
Palatine, the Lady Elizabeth his wife, 
with their princely issue. 

1632.— Queen Marie, Prince Cisarles, Ladie 
Mary, Fredericke the Prince Elector, 
&c. as before. 

1634.—Queen Mary, Prince Charles, and 
the rest of the Royall progenie. 

1637. (Common Prayer for Scotiand)—The 
same. 

1661. (Charles II. before his marriage) — 





*** In the Litany it is * Royall issue,.’” 

t Henry, his elder brother, died. in 
1612.” 

{“ He had married Jamvs’s daughter, 
became King of Bohemia in 1619, but was 
never prayed for onder that title.” 


On the Prayer for the Royal Family. 
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Blesse and preserve Mary, the Queen 
Mother, the illustrious James Duke 
of York, and the rest of the Royall 
progeny, 

1662.—Our gracious Queen Catharine, 
Mary the Queen Mother, James Duke 
of York, and all the Royall Family. 

1664 (Common Prayer for the Weich)— 
The same. 

1675 —The same, omitting the Queen Mo- 
ther, then dead, 

1084. (James 11.)}—Our gracious Queen 
Mary, Catherine the Queen Dowager, 
their Royall Highnesses Mary Prin- 
cess of Orange, and the Princess 
Anne of Denmark, and all, &c. 

1687.—Our gracious Queen Mary, Cathe- 
rine the Queen Dowager, his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales*, and 
their Royal Hizhnesses Mary Prin- 
cess, &c.—as before, 

1690. (William and Mary)—Bless Cathe- 
rine the Queen Dowager +, ber Royal 
Highness the Princess Anne of Den- 
mark. and all, &c, 

1700,—The same. 

1712. (Anne)—Bless the Princess Sophia f, 
and all, &c, 

1717. (George)—Bless and preserve his 
Royal Highness § George Prince of 
Wales, the Princess, and their issue, 
and all, &c. 

1723.— The same. 

1728. (George I1.)—Our gracious Queen 
Caroline, the Royal issue, and the rest 
of the, &c. 

1739—Bless their Royal Highnesses Fre- 
derick Prince of Wales, the Princess, 
the Duke |j, the Princesses, and all, &c, 

1748,—Bless their Royal Highesses Fre- 
derick Prince of Wales, the Princess, 
the Duke, the Princesses, the issue { 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and all, &c. 





* « Excluded from the throne.” 

+ * Of Charles LL. James, with his Queen 
and son, being no mure noticed.” 

t** Daughter of Frederick the Prince 
Palatine, and Elizabeth, daughter of King 
James I.; she was married to the Elector 
of Hanover, and died in 1714: at her 
death the Elector of Brunswick (George 
I.) was prayed for by name in the Liturgy.” 

§ ** George I. married Sophia Dorothy, 
daughter of his uncle Duke of Zell, but 
she was never crowned or acknowledged 
as-Queen-in Evgiand.” 

|| * Of Cumberland, the King’s second 
son,” 

q “ Viz, King George III. with five 
others,” 
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1757.—Bless their Royal Highnesses 


George * Prince of Wales, the Prin- 
cess Dowager of Wales, the Duke, 
the Princesses, and all, &e, 

1801. (Georze IIL.)\—Our yvracious Queen 
Charlotte, lis Royal Highness G -orge 
Prince of Wales, the Princess of 
Wales, and all, &c. 

1820. (George [V.)—Bless all the Royal 
Family. 


It appears from this list, that the 
recent order in council is not with- 
out a precedent; and if this were 
the proper place for such observa- 
tions, a strong, though not an en- 
tire resemblance, might be pointed 
out between the cases of George the 
first and George the fourth. But 
your correspondent has wisely con- 
fined himself to the legal.ty of the 
omission on which he comments ; 
and | am very ready to follow his 
example. 

** The only question, as he justly 
observes, is, whether there is au- 
thority for merging the consort of a 
king regnant under the general title 
of ‘all tne royal family,’ and for 
omitting the word ‘ and’ by which 
that general designation is coupled 
with some more particular title.” 
He uses three arguments to prove 
the negative of this proposition, all 
of which strongly tend to corrobo- 
rate his admission respecting the in- 
suthiciency of his legal attainments. 

Ist. The Act of Uniformity al- 
lows the names to be altered; and 
therefore nothing but the names can 
legally be changed. If this be con- 
clusive reasoning, or good law, then 
though your correspondent says it 
is obvious that the Queen, &c. must 
be omitted when no such person ex- 
ists, yet is it obvious, on the con- 
trary, that this omission is unlaw- 
ful; and can in no instance be ef- 
fected without a special act of par- 
liament. The gentleman's first ar- 
gunment, therefore, proves too much: 
it puts an interpretation upon the 
statute that could not possibly have 





© “ His father Frederick died in 1751.” 
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been intended, and which he has him- 
self rejected in the preceding page. 

2d. He says that the provision 
relates to the King as well as to the 
Queen and royal family ; and in re- 
spect of him it must refer to the al- 
teration of the name only. This is 
true, and is the best argument which 
he has employed; but it may be 
completely answered by “ old pre- 
cedents.” For if thé King's name be- 
ing alone changed, proves that the 
Queen's name can alone be changed, 
it also proves that the names of all 
the rest of the Royal Family can 
alone be changed; and, therefore, 
according to the pattern of King 
James's first Prayer-book, the Queen 
and heir apparent should have been 
alone introduced, and should, in no 
instance, have been omitted. The 
‘ precedents,” speak a different lan- 
guage; they introduce daughters, 
younger sons, sous in-law, brothers, 
Queen-dowagers, and heirs and 
heiresses presumptive, and they 
omit the Queen consort of George 
the first. It is evident, therefore, 
that something more than the names 
of the Royal Family have been 
changed, trom time to time, at the 
discretion of the King in council; 
and that the only circumstance with- 
out precedent, in the recent altera- 
tions, is the omission of the heir- 
presumptive. If any person, there- 
fore, be aggrieved, it is the Duke 
of York, rather than the Queen: but 
we hear of none who advocate his 
Royal Highness’s claim, or lament 
over the indignity with which he is 
treated. 

“« Old Precedent's” third reason is 
that in all editions of the Prayer- 
book, ‘‘ the names are printed in a 
different character, denoting that 
the words so printed may be altered 
upon occasion. He has not seen 
any edition in which the word and 
before ‘all the Royal Family’ is 
thus printed,” Your correspondent 
has here availed himseif of a rule 
of law or of grammar with which 
I confess myself entirely unac- 
quainted, Where did he learn, toat 
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when words are printed in capitals 
or italics, this denotes that they may 
be altered upon occasion? My know- 
ledge of bibliography like “ Old 
Precedent’s” knowledge of law, 
might easily be surpassed; and I 
cannot pretend to explain the cause 
of the various changes of type which 
occur in old books, and have been 
copied from them ito new ones, 
The original pattern may probably 
be found in the illuminated manu 
script and missal, but at all events 
we cannot open a book which has 
been printed half a century without 
observing that the proper names 
are in adifferent character. This is 
the true solution of your correspond- 
ent’s difficulty, nor must he ever ex- 
pect to find his “ and” adorned 
with italics, till that name is be- 
stowed upon some illustrious prince 


or princess of the royal house of 


Brunswick. 

I will not trouble you with any 
remarks upon the other unprece- 
dented a‘terations over which your 
correspondent mourns. Perhaps 
they merit this epithet; but it may 
be qualified by another, for they 
are very unimportant. The doubt 
which he mentions respecting the 
rubric in the office for King Charles’s 
martyrdom, was started, to my own 
knowledge, in January last; but 
surely it was a most unnecessary 
and uncritical hesitation. The ori- 
ginal sentence, as he admits, is 
plain and distinct; the alteration 
consisted merely in introducing the 
words, “and the fast kept,” and 
how can these words change or per- 
plex the meaning of the paragraph ? 
To a most uniimited and ungram- 
matical re‘iance upon punctuation, 
there must be added a strong pre- 
disposition to blunder, before the 
service can be used on one day, and 
the fast kept on the other. K. 
RECENT TRANSLATIONS OF 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
A CIRCUMSTANCK has been re- 


ON 


Recent Translations of the Holy Scriptures. 
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cently communicated to me, with 
which I think the public shoul! be 
acquainted; and your pages offer a 
ready method of carrying my pur- 
pose into effect. The numerous 
and rapid translations of Scripture 
into various oriental «dialects, has 
excited very general astonishment 
and delight. Ll have participated 
largely in both; but it will appear 
in the sequel, that though there is 
much ground for the former, the 
latter has been somewhat prema- 
ture. It happened to me lately to 
meet a learned and sensible gentle- 
man (not a Church of England mait) 
with whom I had much conversation 
on the progress of religion in the 
East. The knowledge of this gen- 
tleman was not the hearsay report 
of one who had been at a distance 
from the scene of action, but the 
result of much enquiry on the spot, 
and of some years experience. 

On the subject of translation of 
the Scriptures, | was perfectly sur- 
prized at the facility with whieh the 
miracle of covering India with Bi- 
bles has been worked. And you, 
Mr. Edutor, will equally admire with 
me, the simplicity of the construc- 
tion as well as the sate and easy 
movements of the spiritual steam 
engine of the east. 

A Pundit who can translate the 
English language in matters of 
commerce into the Hindoostannee 
tongue, is chosen for an iuterpreter 
of the English New Testament into 
Hindvostannee. Some tive or six or 
any number of persons of  dif- 
ferent dialects, but each of them 
knowing the Hindoostannee tongue, 
are brought into a room tor the pur- 
pose of transiating the Scriptures 
from the Hindoostannee tongue, as 
interpreted word for word by the 
Pundit from the voice of an English 
reader, Thus supposing them to 
be all arranged round the Pundit, the 
English reader begins with the first 
chapter of St. Matthew. The—Book 
—ot —the —generation—&ec. &c. 
The Pundit gives the word in Hin- 
doostanec, and each of the copyists 
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translates the Hindoostannee word 
into what he thinks that word to 
mean in his own dialect. Of course 
one mouth will thus serve to pro- 
duce as many copies of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, as there are per- 
sons of different dialects to take the 
verbatim translation of the Pundit. 

In this mode of translation, as no 
human efforts not even the labours 
of the devoted missionary are ex- 
empt from imperfection; my in- 
formant tells me that some mishaps 
do take place. Sometimes the Pun- 
dit knows no more the meaning of 
the English word, than do any of 
those to whom he is to explain it in 
Hindoostannee. Sometimes the Pun- 
dit’s language has no term that will 
shadow forth a particle of the sense 
of the English word, Sometimes 
the English word will admit of no 
correspondent term in the Hindoos- 
tannee, and sometimes the only term 
that can resemble the English has 
a directly opposite and perhaps of- 
fensive sense in the Hindoostannee. 
Of this circumstance my friend gave 
me an illustrious proof. The En- 
glish version of Mark vii. 1. is, 
‘Judge not that ye be not judged.” 
In the Hindoostannee version of the 
English, the words literally are, “‘ Do 
no justice, that justice be not done 
to you,” 

How far this convenient doctrine 
may be acceptable to the natives of 
Hindostan, it is for you and your 
readers to judge. For me nothing 
remains but to lament that my mo- 
ney was ever wasted by subscribing 
towards the expences of these and 
sumilar translations, and to hope 
that a few of those who have been 
my partners in simplicity, will also 
follow my example and open their 
eyes. 

March, 1820. 

A CONSTANT READER. 
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scribed in the Minutes of Evidence 
before a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Gaols, dc. 


( Continued. ) 


VeRY particular enquiries were made 
by the Committee respecting the 
treatment of convicts during the 
voyage, and one witness, Dr. Brom- 
ley, gives a satisfactory account of 
the plan which has been adopted 
by him, and which may readily be 
followed by others. In 1813, and 
in preceding years, the ships were 
not under the superintendance of 
any persons appointed by govern- 
ment, and the diseases and loss of 
life produced by improper treatment 
of the prisoners, were in several 
cases dreadful. The new regula- 
tions took place in 1814, and from 
that time the healthy state of a con- 
vict ship has been considered fully 
equal to that of a man of war. The 
regulations by which this change 
has been effected are very simple— 
extreme cleanliness, regular inspec- 
tion of food, a proper supply of 
water, and as much air and exercise 
as circumstances will permit, have 
been found so beneficial that not 
more than two lives have been lost 
since these rules were strictly en- 
forced. Dr. Bromley lays consider- 
able stress upon fumigation, and 
the process to which he has recourse, 
is the immersion of a heated iron 
ball in a pot of tar: he has tried 
the nitrous acid,-and every other 
plan ; but he gives a decided pre- 
ference to tar. The quantity of 
water which every convict is now 
allowed is a gallon per day, which 
is more than the quantity consumed 
in the navy; formerly the convict 
did not receive more than three 
pints. Great inconvenience is un- 
avoidably experienced from heat. 
The larger portion of the convicts 
are, and must be, down below, ten 
hours out of the four and twenty, 
even when the ship is on the equa- 
tor; but their health does not suffer. 

Dr. Bromley’s mode of proceed- 
ing was this: he released the pri-~ 
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soners from their irons as soon as 
the ship was at sea, and no convict 
was again sentenced to them but for 
misconduct. He endeavoured to find 
employment for as many as possible ; 
when he detected them in gambling, 
he threw the money into the sea, 
and to prevent gambling for liquor 
he caused it to be drunk at the bar- 
rels, Thieving was very prevalent 
among the convicts, but by setting 
the more respectable part of them 
to keep watch upon the rest, and 
punishing it when detected by de- 
priving the offender of his wine, or 
putting on the irons again, the prac- 
tice was considerably checked. Dr. 
Bromley thinks that it is impractica- 
ble to dispense entirely with corpo- 
ral punishment, though it was not 
inflicted at all on his last voyage, 
and only twice in the one preceding. 
The Church service, and a sermon 
were read to the prisoners every 
Sunday, and a school was esta- 
blished as soon as the ship left port. 
The good effects of these measures 
have been indisputable, and the con- 
victs were so sensible of the atten- 
tion and kindness with which they 
were treated, that on their arrival at 
New South Wales they drew up, and 
signed a letter of thanks to the 
superimtendent, and expressed the 
warmest gratitude for his humanity 
and indulgence. 

This is the bright side of the pic- 
ture, and what has been here said 
respecting health appears to apply 
to all convict ships since the new 
regulations were adopted. Bat it is 
to be feared that all superintendents 
have not done their duty as con- 
scientiously as Dr. Bromley. Let- 
ters received from persons of the 
highest respectability at Port Jack- 
son give a lamentable account of 
the treatment recently received by 
females on board a convict ship. No 
means were used by the master or 
surgeon to prevent an improper in- 
tercourse between the sailors and 
the prisoners ; little or no attention 
was paid to cleanliness, and punish- 
tent was inflicted with eaprice aad 
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severity. It may be hoped, that 
the general attention which has been 
directed to the convict system will 
prevent the recurrence of such 
scenes as these, 

Some of the most important sug- 
gestions which the Committee re- 
ceived on this subject, referred to 
the possibility of shortening the 
time passed at sea, by sailing direct 
to Port Jackson: the custom now 
prevalent is to make the South Ame- 
rican coast, and in most instances to 
touch at Rio de Janeiro. The con- 
sequence is that the captain has a 
double temptation to smuggle, and 
that he often waits at Rio for his 
private convenience, while the stores 
for the convicts are consumed, and 
the period of confinement protract- 
ed. They are also frequently dis- 
posed to attempt seizing the ship, a 
plan which can answer little pur- 
pose when they are at a distance 
from shore, but which the constant 
sight of land may be naturally ex- 
pected to encourage. These evils 
are ably exposed by several wit- 
nesses, and they contend that if it 
be necessary for a convict ship to 
touch any where, the Cape is far 
preferable to the Brazils. 

But to return to the interior of 
the settlement, the grievances which 
are stated to exist, and the means 
which may be devised for their re- 
moval. There is something very 
remarkable in the judicial system 
established in New South Wales; 
and the excuse for it can only be 
found in the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, There are three regu- 
lar courts of justice, one criminal, 
and two civil. The former consists 
of the judge-advocate, and six mili- 
tary or naval officers, who attend in 
rotation. It assembles every three 
months, and has cognizance of all 
criminal offences, though the smaller 
crimes are often decided upon, and 
punished by the magistrates, and in 
the case of convicts, by their super- 
intendant without any reference to 
the court. Of the civil courts the 
first called the Governor's, consists 
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of the judge-advocate, and two 
members selected at each sitting of 
the court from the principal inhabi- 
tants (not being magistrates) of Syd- 
ney. It sits four times a year, and 
the members are frequently in at- 
tendance every day for a month, to 
the great interruption of their pri- 
vate business. [t has jurisdiction 
on all pleas to the amount of 507, 
and no more, and causes are decided 
by the majority of votes. The se- 
cond civil court, styled the supreme 
court, is composed of a judge sent 
out from home, and two magistrates. 
All the magistrates are appointed by 
the governor, and removable at plea- 
sure. Their ordinary duty resem- 
bles that of our justices of the peace 
at petty sessions; and two of them 
are nominated by the governor to be 
members of the supreme court as 
often as it assembles, that is, four 
times in the year. It has jurisdic- 
tion in all cases where the value of 
the property in dispute exceeds 504. 
with an appeal for sums under 30007, 
to the governor and judge-advocate ; 
and above that to the king in coun- 
cil. From the governor’s court there 
is no appeal. The principal incon- 
venience complained of in this sys- 
tem, is that a plaintiff suing in the 
supreme court for a sum above 50/. 
and having his demand reduced _ be- 
low that sum, cannot recover, as 
the court has no jurisdiction; but 
is forced to institute proceedings de 
novo in the governor's court, and as 
the fees, by recent regulations, are 
very considerable, the expences of 
obtaining redress are a serious hin- 
drance to justice. The total number 
of magistrates in 1817 was ten, of 
whom three resided in Sydney: it 
was thought that an addition was 
desirable. 

The Committee of the House of 
Commons, which sat in 1812, re- 
commended the introduction of trial 
by Jury, but Mr. Riley, while he 
admits that some of the colonists 
are of a different opinion, believes 
that the majority agree with him in 
thinking that it would be premature 
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and injurious. He thinks that many 
years must elapse before a sufficient 
number of jurymen can be assem- 
bled. The military officers who com- 
pose the criminal court discharge 
their trust in the most creditable 
maner, and no dissatisfaction is ex- 
pressed at the conduct of the magis- 
trates. The point which, in Mr. 
Riley’s judgment is capable of the 
most essential improvement, is to be 
found in the legislative rather than 
the executive department. The co- 
lony is governed by two laws; 1st, 
the law of England, according to 
Act of Parliament; and 2dly, the 
colonial law at the sole will and plea- 
sure of the governor. And as the 
judge-advocate in his commission is 
directed to obey the governor's or- 
ders, and the other members of the 
judicature, with the exception of 
the supreme judge, are also ap- 
pointed, and removable by the go- 
vernor, the colony is, or may be, 
subject to military law. In one in- 
stance the present governor acted as 
if this was really the case, ordering 
some free persons to be flogged for 
trespassing upon his domain; a cir- 
cumstance which excited no small 
alarm and dissatisfaction among all 
the free settlers and merchants. He 
has also unfortunately given much 
offenee by appointing two persons, 
who came out as convicts to the 
office of magistrates. This appears 
quite at variance with the preceding 
habits of the colony, where the line 
of demarcation is so strongly drawn 
that the gentry will not associate 
with one who came out a prisoner, 
let his subsequent conduct have been 
ever so exemplary. The governor 
attempted to break through this eus- 
tom, and several enfranchised con- 
victs have been admitted to his table: 
the officers in garrison objected 
strongly to the intreduction of these 
persons; and five or six years ago, 
a gentleman was tried by a court 
martial and dismissed from his 
regiment for associating, though ac- 
eidentally, with a convict, On these 
and other grounds Mr. Riley strongly 
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urges the propriety of assisting the 
governor with a council, composed 
of some experienced colonists. Laws 
would then be enacted with more 
deliberation; the weifare and suc- 
cess of the settlers, landholders, 
and merchants would be the first 
object of attention, and the council 
could not but be acquainted with 
the proper means of pursuing them ; 
the improvement of the prisoners 
would always keep pace with the 
suceess and increase of free inha- 
bitants. 

The only objection to this ob- 
vious and useful plan is the neces- 
sity of entrusting unlimited power 
to the governor of such a settlement 
as New South Wales. The popula- 
tion amounting to 20,000, contains 
more than 10,000 convicts; the 
number of troops does not exceed 
600, and great alarm has been re- 
cently felt for the peace and secu- 
rity of the colony. If disturbances 
should arise, and the governor and 
his council disagree, the result may 
be easily foreseen. But, on the 
other hand, it cannot be doubted 
that the best and most permanent 
support for the government is to be 
found in the free settlers, and men 
of substantial property; and there- 
fore whatever tends to augment their 
numbers tends equally to the preser- 
vation of the general security. And 
when it is remembered, that the co- 
lonial law, considered of equal au- 
thority with an Act of Parliament, 
is altered or increased at the sole 
pleasure of the governor, that all 
taxes are imposed by him, that he 
can dismiss any individual from the 
settlement, some additional tempta- 
tions must certainly be requisite to 
induce free settlers to resort to New 
South Wales. 

The interests of this class do not 
appear to have been sufficiently con- 
sulted. Situated as our countrymen 
at Sydney are, and long must be, it 
is impossible that they can be go- 
verned precisely upon any former 
model. The freeman and the pri- 
soner are under entirely different 
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circumstances, and while the former 
is entitled to the usual privileges of 
a Briton, the latter must be subject 
to a very peculiar jurisdiction. It is 
in this branch of his duty that Go- 
vernor Macquare has chiefly erred, 
and the error is by no means con- 
fined tohim. At the moment that 
it was determined to form a settle- 
ment at New South Wales, it ought 
also to have been determined whe- 
ther the settlement should be consi- 
dered as principally devoted to con- 
victs, or whether the convicts should 
be employed to labour for free set- 
tlers. Much advantage might have 
been derived from either of these 
plans, if wisely digested, and steadily 
pursued. The former would have 
been little more than a prison in the 
open air. Troops being employed 
to ensure subordination, and the best 
behaved among the prisoners being 
entrusted with authority over the 
rest. Unconditional freedom would 
never have been granted, but freedom 
within the settlement, and other in- 
dulgencies might have been the re- 
compence of long-tried good con- 
duct. But on this system every thing 
would have dipendca upon the su- 
perintending care of the govern- 
ment, and the settlement might have 
suffered the common fate of estab- 
lishments which have their origin in 
benevolence and theory, rather than 
in wisdom and experience. In the 
other case the free settler is to be 
regarded as the foundation of the 
colony; and the convicts as persons 
compelled to labour for his advan- 
tage. They might be allowed, in 
consequence of good behaviour, to 
improve their situation; but not to 
be raised to a level with those who 
came voluntarily to the land, much 
less to interfere with the settler's 
means of support. Every trans- 
ported convict should be transported 
for life, that he might have nothing 
to look forward to but what he 
should earn in the colony, At his 
first arrival, let his previous situa- 
tion have been what it might, he 
should be sentenced te hard labour 
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in public buildings or road making, 
and at this work he should be forced 
to continue for at least one year. 
He might then be removed for good 
conduct into the service of a private 
family, aud made to labour for them, 
for a given time, upon the plan now 
practised at Sydney. A ticket of 
leave, or a free pardon within the 
colony, might be the next step to 
which he would be entitled, for per- 
severing sobriety and industry, and 
a grant of land, conditional or other- 
wise, be the ultimate acknowledg- 
ment of his restoration to the rank 
and title of an honest citizen. But 
still a mark of his original condition 
should remain; he should not be 
eligible to offices of responsibility 
or honour, this privilege being re- 
served for a succeeding generation, 
and only returning to him in the 
person of his children. 

If this scheme be Utopian, no 
other can be easily devised which 
can be expected to remedy the evils 
now existing in New South Wales, 
The proportion of convicts to free- 
men is rapidly increasing, and under 
the system which now prevails, it 
must continue to increase. When 
prisoners arrive the best workmen 
are put to the worst work; those 
that have money in their pockets 
contrive, in a majority of instances, 
to get tickets of leave, and open 
shops or stores in Sydney. The in- 
dustrious free-settler is thus under- 
sold and rumed; and the convict 
having lived in great comfort for 
seven years upon the profits of an 
investment which he had purchased 
with forged Bank notes, returns to 
Europe to resume his original oc- 
cupation, and to come out once 
more to New South Wales with 
augmented experience and merchan- 
dise better suited to the market. 
As long as a convict can return to 
Europe, his situation is not worse, 
and in many instances far better 
than a soldier enlisted for life and 
sent to the East or West Indies. 
While he has a chance of entirely 
escaping from hard labour on his 
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first arrival at Port Jackson, what 
dread can be felt by a regular Lon- 
don thief at the prospect of a voyage 
across the ocean? But if he knew 
that when he went there he went for 
life, and that his future situation 
would depend entirely upon himself, 
that idleness and profligacy would 
be treated with rigour, and none but 
the industrious be comfortable, in 
the first place he would often see 
that he might enjoy these blessings 
in England, without the trouble of 
sailing to the other end of the earth; 
and in the second, when this dis- 
covery came too late to keep him 
honest, it might be of material assist- 
ance in rendering him penitent, 
Instances have been formerly 
mentioned of convicts becoming use- 
ful and respectable men, but these 
instances do not prove the excel- 
lence of the present government of 
New South Wales, because they 
bear no proportion to what may be 
brought forward on the other side, 
And if a few reclaimed convicts have 
succeeded in business, and been 
consequently entrusted with public 
offices, to the disgust and dissatis- 
faction of the principal inhabitants, 
the mischief done will on the whole 
overbalance the good. If freemen 
are to be invited to the colony, they 
must not be allowed to suppose that 
they shall be mixed and confounded 
with convicts. Whatever may be the 
advantages of climate and soil, no 
respectable men will purchase them 
on the condition of associating with 
thieves ; and the purpose for which 
our prisons and hulks are made to 
discharge their inhabitants, is not 
that the said inhabitants should be- 
come rich merchants, or able magis- 
trates, but that they should assist in 
clearing and cultivating the land of a 
new colony, and breed up a race of 
useful labourers to undertake the 
same task upon more honourable 
terms. Neither purpose can be 
effected by turning the prisoners 
into gentlemen. When we under- 
take to assist Nature by peopling 
New Holland . after an artificial 





manner, we should at least take 
eare to imitate her invariable plan 
of suiting the supply to the demand. 
If our goals contain more felons 
than the settlers in the colony can 
employ, itis better to let these felons 
remain where they are. In this 
country they ovcasion a heavy ex- 
pence, but at least they are harmless 
as long as they are confined; in 
New South Wales, they are also 
costly machinery, which threatens 
moreover to explode if not employed, 
and regulated with care. 

To imcrease the numbers, influ- 
ence, and capital of the free settlers 
appears therefore to be an indis- 
pensable part of the improvements 
that are required in this important 
settlement. And therefore in addi- 
tion to giving the governor a eouncil, 
Mr. Riley recommends the permis- 
sion of distilleries, a repeal of the 
duties on oil, which have put a stop 
to the fishery, a due share of en- 
couragement to these who are im- 
proving the wool, and to the growers 
of hemp, flax, and tobacco. An 
inereased military force he also con- 
siders absolutely essential. Another 
recommendation, which at first ap- 
pears paradoxical, is that free la- 
bourers in husbandry should be en- 
couraged to emigrate, and suppos- 
ing a ship capable of containing fifty 
families to be chartered solely for 
the pussage, he estimates the ex- 
penee at 1001 om family of man, 
wife and two children. The good 
effects to be produced by this addi- 
tion to the labouring class in a coun- 
try, which is already overstocked 
with hands, are these. With the 
assistance of skilful husbandmen 
the settlers would be able to extend 
their cultivation; and thus addi- 
tional servants of an ordinary de- 
scription would find employment. 
The proposal is certainly plausible, 
and eur superabundant population 
makes it desirable to try the experi- 
ment. 

This sketch most net be concluded 
without a brief notice of Van Die- 
man's land. Its capabilities and re- 
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commendations are of the same de- 
<r as those of New South 
Wales ; but the colonists who reside 
there labour under much greater 
difficulties than any that are ex. 
perienced in the former place. The 
sland is about the size of Ireland, 
and the principal settlements are at 
Port Dalrymple im the north, and the 
Derwent im the south. The har- 
bour at Derwent has no superior, 
except Port Jackson; and the whole 
of the land which has been oceupied 
is of the finest description. There 
are immense quantities of fine open 
meadow land, dotted here and there 
with trees: there are no native ani- 
mals, except the kangaroo and 
emu, but these are in abundance; 
the European cattle exceed the de- 
mands of the population, and fish is 
in abundance: coal and iron-stone 
are easily to be procured, and the 
latter is particularly fine. The tem- 
perature is about twelve degrees be- 
low that of New South Wales, and 
the climate appears equally healthy. 
The population is about 3,200, half 
of which cunsists of prisoners. It is 
thought that the Van Diemeners will 
be able to grow better barley and 
hops than their neighbours on the 
continent. 

Art has done but little for this 
promising settlement. The lieu- 
tenant-governor resides at Derwent, 
but he has ne independent jurisdic- 
tion. Offences are consequently 
very numerous ; the inhabitants will 
suffer almost any crime shert of 
murder to pass without prosecution, 
rather than leave their homes at the 
risque of ruin, and take a voyage to 
Port Jackson to prosecute. Of 
course too it is very difficult to pro- 
cure evidence at such a distance, 
and frequently people who are well 
known to have committed the great- 
est atrocities, are acquitted at Syd- 
ney, from a deficiency of witnesses. 
The convicts have also for many 
years been accustomed to desert to 
the woods, or in colonial phraseo- 
logy, to tuke the bush, where they 
assemble in gangs, live on kan- 
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garoos, and commit continual de- 
predations on the defenceless and 
peaceable inhabitants. Whole herds 
of cattle have been driven away by 
these bushmen. The same incon- 
venience has been felt, im a less de- 
gree, in the parent colony, Con- 
viets transported to the coal river 
have contrived to escape and reach 
the settlements on the Hawsbury, 
subsisting partly on the wild cattle, 
and partly on plunder. The utter 
extinction of these gangs seems a 
measure of the first necessity: they 
are a rallying point for deserters, 
and might easily become formidable. 
Convicts are sent from Sydney to 
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Van Diemen’s land, and there dis- 
tributed among the settlers as at 
the former place. Active and skil- 
ful busbandmen would still be valu. 
able, but the settlement is over- 
stocked with idle, useless, thieves. 
The means of religious instruction 
are still scantier than on the conti- 
nent and the general state of morals 
proportionably worse. On_ the 
whole all the improvements that 
are called for at Sydney, are still 
more necessary at Van Diemen’s 
land; and it ds also in want of the 
first and most indispensable badge 
of civil society, the regular adminis- 
tration of justice. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Discourses on the Three Creeds, and 
on the Homage offered to our Sa- 
viour, on certain and particular 
Occasions during his Ministry, 
as expressed in the Evangelical 
Writings by the Greek Term xpoc- 
xuvew, preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, 1816, 
1817 ; with a copious and distinct 
Appendix to each Set of Sermons. 
By Edward Nares, D.D. Select 
Preacher, Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University 
of Oxford, and Rector of Bidden- 
den, Kent. pp. 343. Baldwin, 
1819. 


DIsTINGUISHED in early life by 
varied learning and accomplish- 
ments, and more distinguished in 
maturer years by the zealous appli- 
cation of his talents in vindication of 
Christian truth, Dr. Nares was most 
worthily appointed one of the Select 
Preachers m the University of Ox- 
ford, aud the result of that appoint- 
ment is the publication with suitable 
appendices of the discourses which 
he prepared for the occasion. In 
the three first of these discourses, 
the preacher enters upon an histo- 
tical view of the three Creeds, and 
iu the three last he labours to ascer- 


tain the sense in which the word 
wpooxvvew, Or worship, is applied to 
our Saviour by the Evangelists, 
Notwithstanding the ostensible dif- 
ference of these subjects, the twe 
series of discourses are not-entirely 
unconnected, as they both involve 
the same high and stupendous doc- 
trines of the Trmity and Incarna- 
tion. 

In the historical view which ‘he 
takes of the three Creeds, the argu- 
ment of Dr. Nares principally bears 
upon that ‘commonly called the 
Creed of St. Athanasius,” and ‘he 
strenuously endeavours to vindicate 
that formulary, and the Church 
which adopts it, from the exceptions 
which are but too frequently alleged 
against it. The true purport of this 
Creed is very generally misunder- 
stood, and many are they who ven- 
ture to condemn its phraseology, 
who know not in what language it 
was written, nor what is the true 
meaning of the expressions, with 
which ‘they profess to be offended, 


“ You will observe then, that the third 
or Athanasian Creed, has heen commonly 
regarded by the learned as entirely defen- 
sive. Ithas been too generally supposed 
by the public to be altogether explana- 
tory—the difference is this : ifithe Athana- 





sian Creed be received as altogether ex- 
planatory, it may be supposed, that the 
Church, in adopting it, has undertaken to 
explain what really admits of no adequate 
explanation. No one need attempt to ex- 
plain the doctrine of the Trinity; it is a 
mystery announced from heaven, but not 
explained. 1 should certainly call it a 
mystery revealed, but that persons have 
been found to scoff at this expression, 
with as little wit as reason: for assuredly 
a mystery may be revealed, though not 
explained: even the glorious body of the 
Sun which gives light, I regard, as a mys- 
tery revealed: but at all events the resur- 
rection of the dead is a mystery revealed: 
we believe the fact ; the mode and cir- 
cumstances of it are hidden from our eyes. 
But I have spoken of the Trinity as -un- 
doubtedly a mystery announced without 
explanation. The Athanasian Creed, then, 
could never be intended, or at least never 
adopted by the Church, as an explanation 
of the doctrine of the Trinity ; it is altoge- 
ther defensive ; it has reference ouly to the 
perverse or mischievous attempts of others 
to explain what actually admits of no ade- 
quate explanation, and to guard us against 
certain eonsequences, which would seem 
naturally enongh to flow from their repre- 
sentations of matters ; as such aud no more 
we ought to regard it.” P. 10. 


In vindication of the damnatory 
clauses, as they have been called, 
Dr. Nares interprets the Catholic 
faith to mean the doctrine taught 
by Christ and the Apostles, and 
thence proseste to justify the sen- 


tence of condemnation pronounced 
on those who receive it not by cor- 
responding passages of Scripture, 
which assert the guilt of wilful un- 
belief. He conceives that adequate 
opportunities of believing are sup- 
posed under the terms “ hold’’ and 
** keep,” “ whole and undefiled,” 
and that these terms contain a re- 
ference and allusion to the primitive 
Creed of the Apostles, which is 
given upon the authority of Bishops 
Bull and Pearson, Archbishop Usher, 
and Vossius. The remainder of the 
first discourse is occupied with va- 
rious remarks on the simplicity and 
antiquity of this primitive formu- 
lary, and on the occasions of the 
several additions, which it has at 
different periods received. In this 
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part of the argument there appears 
to be more of prolixity and tedious 
repetition, than the occasions of the 
hearers and readers of these dis- 
courses might seem to require. The 
sum and substance is : 


“The fact seems indisputably to have 
been this:—from the Apostles’ days, and 
possibly during the very time of their mi- 
nistry there was a ‘ form of doctrine,’ a 
* rule of faith,’ a ‘ form of sound words,’ a 
* depositum,’ which in substance was pre- 
cisely the same as the Apostles’ Creed in 
our Prayer-bovoks ; that it inculcated as 
the true catholic or universal faith, a firm 
belief in God the Father Almighty, and in 
Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord, (who 
was born by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary ;) and in the Holy Ghost. Here is 
nothing said, as far as mere words go, of 
a Trinity in Unity and Unity in Trinity, 
nor of the Incarnation; and yet here 
they are to be found if any where: the 
grand deposttum of the Apostles contains 
them as much as the Creed ascribed to St. 
Athanasius; and this depositum we can 
compare with Scripture, and in Scripture 
we find in legible characters a Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, as well as the other 
great and fundamental article, that the 
only Son of God was born into the world 
in time by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary, and so‘ made flesh: the only dif- 
ference is, that, in the Apostles’ Creed, 
things are stated singly: they are stated 
just as they were believed before men be- 
came resolved to explain, as well as to. be- 
lieve, the mystery, How strong to the 
purpose are the words of Tertullian: 
* Hee regula a Christo instituta, nullas 
habet apud nos questiones nisi quas bere- 
ses inferunt et qua hereticos faciunt; ni- 
hil ultra scire, omnia scire est,’ It conti- 
nued to be received in this simple form for 
two or three centuries at least. No at- 
tempts were made at first to prove the 
truth of the mystery, otherwise than by 
the authority of Scripture and tradition, 
not upon metaphysical conjectures or phi- 
losophical reasonings, but the express 
words of Jesus Clirist, the preaching of the 
Apostles, and the constant practice of 
worshipping the Son together with the 
Father, and glorifying the Holy Ghost 
with both, which are the very words of 
the Abbé Fleury, in his admirable dis- 
courses annexed to his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. The perverse attempts to explain 
what must remain as to its mode and cir- 
cumstances, a mystery to the day of judg- 
ment, were the sole occasion of the com- 
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position, both of the Nicene and Athana- 
sian Creeds ; and if they now present to 
our minds any great obscurities, it must 
be owing to a very pardonable, though 
often a prejudicial, ignorance of the precise 
history of the errors and heresies, to whicli 
they have an immediate reference. It 
would be very uninteresting to enter at 
large into the dispates, controversies, con- 
tentions, and heresies, of those remote 
times, but some general notice of them is 
almost requisite to the due understanding 
of the two subsequent Creeds, the one ex- 
ptessly composed ¢ ad fidei explanationem :’ 
the other ‘ad fidei defensionem :’ the one 
intended to explain (certainly ‘not what 
must for ever remain inexplicable, the ex- 
act natare of God, but) what is revealed 
in Scripture concerning the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, the Church of Christ, and 
the resurrection from the dead; the other 
to defend the Catholic, that is, the Roman 
and Nicene symbols, from the perversion 
of heretics.” VP, 34. 


The Nicene or Constantinopolitan 
Creed is the subject of the second 
discourse; and the preacher, iastead 


of explaining the peculiar terms of 
alleges a variety of 


that Creed, 
proofs, that the Nicene Fathers 
were of themselves most unwilling 
to deviate from the primitive Creeds 
and the phraseology of the Scrip- 
tures, and that the practices of the 
heretics rendered such deviations 
necessary and unavoidable, and 
could not be effectually counteracted 
without them. 


“ The Arian ‘system happenéd in mere 
terms to differ $0 little from the ortliodox 
opinions, that’ it requires a nice eye and 
qnick discernment, even now, to’ detect 
the difference, when we examine their 
creeds and confessions, and public deeh- 
rations of faith. In one instance, as it will 
occur of course to many whom I am ad- 
dressing, it was reduced to a single letter 
of the Greek alphabet ; hut in substance the 
systems are so at variance, that they cannot 
possibly be brought into any agreement. 
The fact is this, and it serves for ever to 
rednee the orthedox system to a very plain, 
simple, and-mtelligible proposition :—The 
divinity oft our Lord must be complete, or 
we cannot admit him to be a proper ob- 
ject of worship and adoration :—he must 
be one with the Father so entirely, as in 
ne manner. whatsoever \to infringe the 
unity of the Godhead. And though we 
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might search for éver for metaphysical 
terns, in which to express this tenet, Pam 
confident, we could never find any more 
exact or applicable, than those udepted in 
the Nicene Creed, namely, that he is’ * of 
one substance with the Father, God of 
God, Light of Light, very God of very 
God! And whiz ” can this imply, but that 
the attributes of Deity are common attri- 
butes, which, for what we know, may pos- 
sibly he communicated, hut cannot be di- 
vided? for there cannot be two omnipo- 
tents under any posstbility of opposition or 
non-conformity to each other.........The 
orthodox contend for nothing more than 
such an unity of essence and attributes, is 
shall secure to all the operations of the 
Deity, a perfect harmony anid coacord- 
ance. So far the unity of the Deity is an 
indispeasable truth, and this is the proper 
clue to the faith of the orthodox, whether 
expressed in the Apostolic, Nicene, or 
Athanasian Creeds. The persons are not 
to be confounded, the substance is not to 
be divided. If'we ‘ confound the persons,’ 
there will be in fact no Son or Holy Ghost 
distinet froni the Father ; if we divide the 
substance,’ we break the unity, we run the 
risk of having it said, that we acknow- 
ledge three omnipotents, three eternals, 
three Gods, and tree Lords. ‘But I shall 
consider this more filly in my next ‘dis- 
course; at present I shall conclude witha 
very few more remarks on the symbolum 
Nicenum, Ihave declined entering into 
any discussion of the terms which the Ni- 
cene Fathers felt themselves compelled to 
adopt. The poverty of every language is 
the same in regard to mysteries; neither 
substance nor person in the Greek, or La- 
tin, or English, may exactly express what 
the orthodox intend, or what they would 
express, if they could, im regard to’ the 
doctrine of the Trinity; but L doubt if it 
be possible ever to approach nearer to the 
truth: Iam certain that it is not reason- 
able to expect any absolute precision while 
the mystery itself continues unexplained— 
an object of faith and not of sight...... 
“It is searcely to be conceived into 
how many parties the Christian world was 
divided, at the time of the compilation of 
the Nicene Creed, or shortly after :-:- 
Arians, Semi-arians, Eusebians, Aétians, 
Iunomians, and others, too many to men- 
tion : but we mayreasorably pass them all 
over ; for the ‘only question that regards 
otirselves is, whether the Nicene faith ‘is 
correct in determining the Son to be 
buovcsos, OF consubsiantial with the Fa- 
ther. If he be not so, it matters nothing 
to us whether he is to be accounted dpure- 
Ti06, ITEGUTIOG, OF avonosos; im all these 
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eases he must be but a creature, and not 
God, and therefore no fit object of divine 
worship. In the mean time the very (lis- 
putes that occurred, the difficulty each 
party found in determining the precise na- 
ture of that extraordinary Being, who ap- 
peared as the Saviour of the World, clearly 
evince that there were sufficient grounds, 
both from Scripture and tradition, to be- 
lieve him to have been something far above 
human. But if in reality far above human, 
the next step is easy ; he conid never be 
so superior to humanity, as to become an 
object of religious worship, but by being 
an actual partaker of the Godhead......... 
P. 59. 


In a brief appendix to the second 
discourse, are annexed the several 
articles of the Nicene Creed, accom- 
panied with such references as must 
be deemed essentially necessary to 
vindicate their insertion in explana- 
tion of the more simple articles of 
the Apostles’ Creed. 

The third discourse relates ex- 
pressly to the Creed of St, Athana- 
sius ; 


“ [now come to the third Creed sym= 
bolum Athanasii, or to adopt the title 
given to it in our Prayer-Books, and on 
which I shall have some occasion to insist, 
* what is commonly called the Creed of 
St. Athanasius.’ This very title implies 
two doubts, so cautious do the compilers 
of our Liturgy appear to have been of 
adopting any thing on false grounds: it is 
only admitted as what is commonly called 
the Creed of St. Athanasius; the truth is, 
the author of it is uncertain; the precise 
date of it is uncertain; it contains what 
may well be accounted the proper senti- 
ments and opinions of St. Athanasius, for 
they are to be collected from his other 
writings; but whether it was really com- 
posed by bim or not, the Church of En- 
gland undertakes not to decide, nor is it 
very material that it should be decided for 
our purposes, The Church of England 
does not build her faith on St. Athanasius, 
but on the Holy Seriptures, Her exposi- 
tion of the faith is Athanasian certainly, 
in opposition to the Arian opinions, be- 
cause she thinks Athanasius took the right 
side of that question, and that Ais opinions 
were indisputably more conformable to 
Scripture, and more in agreement with the 
testimony of the Ante-Nicene Fathers 
than those of Arius and his followers: she 
had a right to make this choice, and she 
has made it.” P. 80, 
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The second doubt implied, is whe- 
ther this formulary is so properly 
entitled a Creed, as an exposition, 
or, as Dr. Nares would deseribe it, 
a defence of the Catholic faith, and 
of the more primitive Creed of the 
Apostles. Its great use is to explain 
or illustrate what in the language of 
Tertullian is called the economy, or 
the number and distinction of the 
persons of the Godhead, the com- 
munity of the divine attributes, and 
the peculiarity of the divine rela- 
tions, order, and offices. 


“ The Athanasian Creed, as it is called, 
is altogether illustrative of this economy ; 
and if it be carefully considered under this 
point of view, I am persuaded it will ap- 
pear to be exceedingly reasonable and 
judicious. There is something in the mere 
sound of the clauses, which I doubt not 
beguiles it of its just praise. Some have 
forgotten perhaps, and some have never 
known, ‘its proper history: the numerons 
sects, whose different apprehensions of the 
precise nature of the Holy Trinity, led 
men in those distant days imto one at least 
of those two great errors, either that of 
confounding the persons, or dividing the 
substance, are now perhaps no more; they 
may indeed subsist under other names *, 
but men have Jong since ceased to talk of 
the Sabelhians, Noetians, Patripassians, 
Praxeans, Eunomians, Apollinarians, 
Photinians, Cerinthians, and even Arians, 
Nestorians, and Eutychians, for these 
latter are the sects chiefly opposed in the 
Athanasian Creed ; but there is not one 
clause of this antient formulary that is not 
directed in the simplest.manper possible 
against the different errors of all these 
several sects; their wild, and , discordant 
notions are all met by the constant reite- 
ration of that one great truth, that though 
the Christian verity compels us to aeknow- 
ledge every person of the Holy Trinity to 





* Tt will probably be objected, that if 
this Creed was intended to meet certain 
heresies, and those heresies ** are now per- 
haps no more,” it is not necessary that the 
Creed which opposes them should be re- 
tained. Dr. Nares has obviated this ob- 
jection by adding that “ they may indeed 
subsist under different names.” One. of 
these names is Antinomians, who in respect 
of their denial of the distinct personality 
of the Holy Spirit have gone far in reviv- 
ing the antient heresy of. the Sabellians. 
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be God and Lord, yet the Catholic reli- 
gion equally forbids us to say there be 
three Gods or three Lords; though there- 
fore each is uncreate, each eternal, each Al- 
mighty, each God, and each Lord, yet these 
attributes as the exclusive attributes of 
Deity are common to the three ; the omni- 
putence, the eternity, the divinity, the 
power and dominion, the glory and majesty 
is ONE; such as the Father is, such is the 
Son, and such the Holy Ghost.” P. 90. 


One of the principal purposes of 
these discourses is to vindicate the 
Church of England from the impu- 
tation of uncharitableness in adopt- 
ing this formulary, and it is justly 
observed, that if the fundamental 
importance of the doctrines which 
it contains be but admitted, it can- 
not be pretended that it is uncharit- 
able to set forth the real danger of 
disbelieving those doctrines, or of 
renouncing them after they have 
been believed. Again, 


“¢ If the Chureh of England is thought 
to have offended in the adoption of oue 
antient-formulary, let us always remember 
that her appeal is not to that adopted for- 
mulary, but to Seriptdre: that her charity 
is not to be measured or determined by 
the spirit of antient times, or other per- 
sons, bet by her own official declarations, 
in whieh no Christian whatever is excluded 
from the hope of salvation. Her mode- 
ration is in truth great; her spirit and 
disposition unexceptionably tolerant; at- 
tacked on all sides, her weapons of defence 
are not carnal but spiritual, she still ap- 
peals solely to Scripture for the trath of her 
doctrine, leaving all who oppose her to the 
mercies of God !” 


To each of the series of dis- 
courses in this volume is annexed a 
separate Appendix, and it is the 
reasonable wish of the author that 
these appendices should be read af- 
ter the discourses to which they 
severally relate. The matter of these 
appendices is not merely supple- 
mental: they contain proper por- 
tions of the general argument, which 
could not be conveniently delivered 
from the pulpit, and which were 
deemed so essential to its comple- 
tion, as to lead to their ultimate 
publication from the press. 

In the Appendix to the first series, 
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it is proved by various instances, 
that the practices of the hereties 
constrained the orthodox to admit a 
new phraseology into the public for- 
mularies of the Church, and many 
objections to the Athanasiaw Creed 
are powerfully retorted und repelled. 

Of the doctrine of the distinct 
personality of the Holy Spirit, which 
1s so constantly denied by the Uni- 
tarians, it is observed, 


“ The divinity of the Holy Ghost could 
be no subject of doubt or disputation, if 
regarded only as a quality, energy, or ope- 
ration, in either of which senses it must be 
held to be as God himself. His distinct 
personality may be justly regarded as the 
only questionable point. The term‘ pro- 
ceeding’ applies to this; and was therefore 
most judiciously introduced into the two 
Creeds, as the distinguishing property of 
the third person aceording to Scripture, as 
well as to the antient Greek fathers,” 
P, 259. 

“ In regard to the distinct personality 
of the Holy Ghost, as taught by our Sa- 
viour and his Apostles, it never seems to 
be sufficiently remembered, that many of 
the earliest heretics pretended to be the 
promised Paraclet—such heretics must 
therefore have concluded, that the Holy 
Ghost or Paraclet, was a distinct persou 
from the Father and the Son.” Ibid note. 


There are few men more capable 
than Dr. Nares of estimating the 
progress in theology which may be 
anticipated on the ground of the 
recent improvements In natural phi- 
losophy, and thus he delivers his 
judgment : 


“ Dr. Carpenter in his Letters to Mr. 
Veysie, seems to think the sun no longer 
a mystery, since we now know, that it is 
the centre of the solar system; and he 
fancies that by degrees the mystery of the 
Trinity will merge in the general acknow- 
ledgment of the simple humanity of Jesus, 
upon similar principles: Is it possible that 
he should mean, that because we kuow 
that the sun is the centre of the solar sys- 
tem, we know all that can be known about 
it? We can now, indeed, talk much more 


‘rationally and intelligibly about the sun ; 


much more like true and sober-minded 
philosophers, because we know exactly 
how far we car go, and how many wild 
conjectures are reasonably to be aban- 
doned and forgotten; and it is as nearly as 
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can be, exactly the same with the mystery 
of the Trinity. We may now very rea- 
sonably turn our backs on the metaphysi- 
cal subtleties and perplexities of the an- 
tient sectarists: we know that they have 
all failed to explain what is really as inex- 
plicable as ever; but we can be at no loss 
to understand, that by the terms substance 
and person as applied to the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, we mean to express a 
common nature and divinity with personal 
distinctions ; and this perhaps is as far as 
we can safely go, in our interpretation of 
Scripture, and of our Saviour’s own words 
and declarations, nor could these things be 
more concisely or more fully stated, than 
in the several articles and clauses, positive 
and negative of the three creeds, Apostolic, 
Nicene, and Athanasian.” P. 269. 


There are in this Appendix equally 
happy retorts of the objections of 
such as complain of the attempts to 
‘ explain mysteries,’ p. 255, and of 
those who wish the people to be in- 
structed in the truth of this ques- 
tion, p. 266. It is also recorded, 
that the Athanasian Creed is gene- 
rally supposed to have been com- 
piled from the writings, and to ex- 
press the sentiments of Athanasius 
in the doctrines which it contains, 
that it was adopted by the Western 
Church in the sixth century, though 
probably written at an earlier period 
in Latin, and not in Greek. An ig- 
norance of the language in which it 
was originally written has led to an 
exception, which notwithstanding 
the confidence with which it is deli- 
vered betrays only the incompetence 
of the objector. 


“ The Greek trauslation has led some 
imto error, and afforded others a weapon 
against us, which they have used very 
adroitly, and with more effect, than should 
have been permitted. Jt is well known to 
the learned that the term starorsacis was 
once used as synonymous to ecia, sub- 
stance, though subsequently applied in op- 
position thereto to express the persons in 
the Trinity, in which sense it is equivalent 
to spoowm%ox. See Randolph’s Vindication 
of the Trinity, part III. Some persons, 
however, finding irosacis used in the lai- 
ter sense in the Greek copies of the Atha- 
nasian Creed have Leld or pretended, that 
the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds are in 
dircct oppesition the one to the other; 
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that while the former asserts that the Son 
is of one substance with the Father, the 
latter declares that * there is one substance 
of the Father, another of the Son, and 
another of the Holy Ghost :’ and the Church 
has been accused of a piece of art in ren- 
dering urrosacs, person in the Creed, as it 
stands in our Liturgy ; but the Creed it- 
self being written in Latin, persona, and 
not irosacss appears to have been the 
original term, and though there would 
have been ample authority to be found for 
rendering varosacig person in the Creed as 
well as persona, (indeed it could have been 
no otherwise intended) yet it is material 
that we should know, how perfectly con- 
formable to the original, that clause is in 
our English version, which states that‘ there 
is one person of the Father, another of the 
Son, aud another of the Holy Ghost.’ This 
deserves to be particularly attended to, 
since this mistake occurs in books directly 
opposed to the Church, and which are con- 
Stantly in circulation, to the great dis- 
turbance of the minds of the public. I 
find it strongly insisted upon in the latest 
editions of the Dissenting Gentleman's 
Letters, in answer to Mr. White by Tow- 
good, a work in which such misrepresen- 
tations occur continually.” P, 287. 


The objection is found in many 
other works, and indeed it is diffi- 
cult to say in what place objections 
to this Creed more or less plausible, 
more or less candid, more or less 


perverse do not obtain. While this 
Creed retains its place among our 
public formularies, and is solemnly 
recited at certain seasons, it is a 
duty which the Clergy owe to their 
own character, and to the Church 
of which they are ministers, to em- 
brace every suitable opportunity of 
explaining its great intention an¢l 
design, of maintaining its value in 
the confutation of heretical pravity, 
and of removing and abating the 
offence which it unjustly and often 
most unreasonably excites: and in 
these endeavours they will be grate- 
ful for the service which Dr. Nares 
has performed, in taking an histori- 
cal view of the Athanasian, in con- 
nexion with the Nicene and Aposto- 
lic Creeds. 

The nature of the first series of 
these Discourses afforded but few 
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and illustration. The second series 
relates entirely to a point of Bibti- 
cal criticism, which the author's 
pursuits and studies offered to his 
consideration, and peculiarly qua- 
lify him to discuss. 


‘€ There is one word used by the sacred 
writers, but particularly the four Evange- 
lists, on which much that is of exceeding 
great importance may very particularly be 
said te depend. I mean the term sporxvvew- 
It is well krown, that in our English trans- 
lation the disciples and attendants of our 
blessed Lord, are ofteh said to have wor 
shipped him, but it is questioned whether 
this action was strictly a religious, or 
merely a civil mark of respect. If the 
former, it establishes their belief of his 
Divinity, or at least that of the Evange- 
lists; it would indeed, I think, clearly 
amount, as I shall endeavour to shew here- 
after, to an express confirmation of it on 
the part of our Lord himself: but if the 
latter, if it mean no more in any instance 
than civil homage, no argunient of such a 
nature can be drawn from it. ‘Those, who 
see reason to question the divine nature of 
the blessed Jesus, not only avail them- 
selves of the ambiguity of this term, to 
make a mockery of our references to such 
instances of adoration, but they scruple 
not to assert that the evangelical histo- 
rians, in the most unqualified manner 
speak of him as they would do of a mere 
man, and that of course the verb apooxvyew 
can never be applied to our Saviour, but 
in the lowest sense of civil homage and 
respect.” P, L09—11. 


It is certain that this word is used 
to denote religious worship; and 
when the religious worship which it 
denotes is offered improperly, as in 
the case of the angel in the Revela- 
tion, and of St. Peter in the Acts, 
it is equally certain that the worship 
was condemned and rejected. But 
there is no instance in which the 
worship implied under this word was 
rejected or disapproved by our 
Lord, when it was offered to him, 
or in which it was restricted by the 
circumstances of the history to the 
inferior sense and signification. 
Could then the Evangelists as Jews 
have considered our Lord worthy to 
receive mpocxvyness, OF religious ado- 
ration, if as Unitarians imagine, 
they conceived him-to be a mere 
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man; or indeed any thing less than 
God most High? The inquiry is 
most important: and the spirit in 
which Dr, Nares pursues it is pecu- 
liarly candid and ingenucus. He 
examines in succession the several 
texts in which the word is applied by 
the Evangelists to our Lord, and 
shews in each passage the nécessity 
of restriction, if the subordinate 
sense liad been intended. This me- 
thod also affords opportunity of 
applying many important passages 
of the New Testament, and espe- 
cially the history of the miracles, 
which throw very considerable light 
upon the doctrine of our Lord's di- 
vinity. It is necessary to refer the 
reader to the original for many of 
these valuable comments: our limits 
only admit of summary and selec- 
tion. 


“ The next passage that falls under our 
consideration is in Matt. xiv, 33. ‘ Then 
they that were in the ship came and wor- 
shipped him agocexuincay avtw, saying; 
‘ Of a truth thou art the Son of God,’ Now 
these were Jews; it would therefore, one 
would think be a short way of determining 
this point, to ascertain what the Jews in 
general understood by the term Son of 
Gov. The Jews themselves then have 
told us, and with no equivocal marks of 
discrimination ; they often, ia the course 
of our Lord’s ministry, pronounced the 
mere pretensions to it to be blasphemous ; 
according to the sense, that is, in which 
they understood the title to be assumed by 
our Saviour, and which they held to be 
nothing less than a positive claim to an 
equality with God. (See John v. 18, x. 33.) 
We cannot alter or expunge these testi- 
monies; they are upon record ; whosoever 
as a Jew could conceive our Saviour to be 
truly the Son of God, arnbws viog Ore, 
could not consistently have refused him 
divine honours, If they could, then the 
charge of blasphemy falls to the ground. 
It could be no blasphemy to claim to bé a 
prophet, with such credentials as our Sa- 
viour had to produce: we are not left in- 
deed, and therefore undoubtedly not bound 
to say what would have exonerated our 
Saviour from the charge of blasphemy, for 
the accusation of his enemies is expressed 
in terms too plain. ‘For a good work 
we stone thee not, but for blasphemy, 
and because that thou being a man, 
makest thyself God,’ This indeed was 





when he had detlared that he and his Fa- 
ther were one; bat that it had immediate 
respéct to the title of Son of God is plain 
from John x. 36. If then the persons in 
the ship wete Jews, which catinot indeed 
be denied, and they worshipped him be- 
cause he appeared to them to be ‘ truly 
the Son of God,” their homage must have 
been religious adoration. He could not 
be the true Son of God in their estima- 
tion, it would seem, unless he were God 
by nature; and if he were God by nature, 
he was entitled to religious homage of 
course ; had it not been religious homage 
which they intended, yet in the eyes of 
other Jews, their confession would have 
made it so: but after all, where would be 
the great impropriety of offering religious 
homage? They saw him miraculously 
walking upon the waters of the sea, an act 
of omnipotence ascribed exclusively to 
God, Job ix. 8. and adopted in the hiero- 
glyphical writings of the Exyptians to de- 
note things impossible. Peter doubted; 
and others took him for a spirit, but Peter 
would make trial of his omnipotence: 
‘ Lord if it be thou; bid me come unto thee 
on the water. Our Saviour complied 
with his request, but the Apostle did not 
obey without some fear ; his: faith must 
have been great to induce him to make 
the attempt at all; had he had the least 
idea that Christ’s power was less than in- 
finite, be could scarcely have ventured to 
him, but when he felt himself sinking, his 
address to Jesus was a prayer: ‘ Lord 
save me: Kygss cwoov ws.” P. 143— 
147. 


The next extract is part of the 
argument on the case of the Syro- 
phenician woman, who worshipped 
our Lerd : 


“ Though I should be extremely unwil- 
ling to lay any greater stress upon an am- 
biguous term, than the case would in all 
respects warrant, and by no means regard 
this narration—as among the strongest in- 
stances to be adduced; yet as I proposed 
to pass over no passage in the writings of 
the Evangelists, in which worshzp is as- 
cribed to our Lord, I must leave this story 
to make its own impression. It thus far 
agrees, with all that I have hitherto ex- 
amined, that the term ggocxurew is cer- 
tainly in no manner qualified, so as to com- 
pel those who believe our blessed Lord to 
be a proper object of worship, to think 
that the Evangelists could not possibly 
mean to express more than civil homage : 
the object of this woman’s approach to him 
was to implore help in a case, where divine 
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power was manifestly implied; she saluted 
him as the Messias of the Jews, the Son of 
David: she prostrated herself before him, 
and in two instances addressed him in the 
form of a prayer: ‘ Lord help me!” ‘ Have 
mercy on me O Lord!’ Did our Saviour 
reject these strong marks of worship and 
adoration? Did he intimate that she was 
mistaken in judging such virtues to be in- 
herent in him, such attributes to be his 
own? No: but with a dignity and self- 
authority not to be gainsayed or disputed, 
instantly wrought the cure on her absent 
daughter, and dismissed her in terms never 
to be exceeded in sublimity : ‘ darays, go 
thy way:’ ‘ yernbyrw cos ws Oercig, be it 
unto thee,.even as thon wilt: and her 
daughter, adds the sacred historian, ‘ was 
made whole from that very hour.’ Such 
was the course of our Lord’s. proceedings 
generally, whenever he, saw occasion to 
work a miracle, at the reqnest of those, 
who sought a cure at his hands, or were 
under any distress and agifation of mind: 
and if they offered him homage, in any way 
approaching to divine adoration, his con- 
duct was assuredly not such as to convince 
them of any error in so doing.” P. 151— 
153. 

In the fifth discourse the pro- 
gress of the argumient is not very 
considerable; the texts examined are 
Matt. xx, 20. xxvili. 9.17. The dis- 
course is principally occupied with 
a recapitulation of the argument, 
and with digressions into other parts 
of the Socinian controversy, not in 
themselves unimportant, nor pursued 
without very adequate learning and 
ingenuity, but still irrelevant and 
discursive from the principal ques- 
tion. 

The proper enquiry is resumed 
and brought to a conclusion in the 
early part: of the sixth discourse : 
and the remaining texts in which the 
word pocxevw is apphed to our 
Lord are briefly discussed. -The 
case of the man, who was born 
blind, and after his cure professed 
his faith in our Lord as the Son of 
God, and worshipped him, is ter- 
minated with the following just and 
pertinent observations : 


“ Grotius himself, whom the Unitarians 
would fain regard upon many occasions a3 
a partizan, observes upon this, that it was 
a plain acknowledgment of the glory of 
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the Messiah, (far beyond that of a pro- 
phet,) and therefore the highest honours 
were dae, ‘ summus honos,’ for that is his 
expression, and he observes, that the 
Syrian and Latin agree in: considering it as 
a mark ‘ eximie@ venerationts, and indeed 
that eminent Syrian scholar Le Dieu con- 
tends, that it was an actual homage of 
adoration; and he. desetibes the sort of 
homage which would amount to this, com- 
paring it -with the Hebrew forms, intimat- 
ing besides that Mahomet in his jealousy 
concerning the worship of God, and be- 
canse it had been previously used both for 
religious and civil purposes, prohibited the 
offering of such homage. to any being 
whatsoever but God: which is the more 
remarkable, because that learned orien- 
talist Reland, in his account of the Maho- 
metan forms of prayer, has described this 
homage which consists, it seems, of bend- 
ing the body so as to touch the ground 
with the vo feet, the two hands, the two 
knees, and the forehead; this he calls 
their ‘ form of adoration,’ adding in a note, 
that it is what the Greeks would call 
MLOTRUINTS> 

“ T have now considered every passage 
in the evangelical writings, in which wor- 
ship is stated to have been paid to Christ, 
Ihave fully admitted that the word zgoc- 
xvvew iS an equivocal one, but to be inter- 
preted and understood as philologists ad- 
mit, ‘ vel pro reverentia religiosé vel pro 
civili,” for religious or civil homage, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the case ; 
that is, to take again their own words, 
‘ pro object? vel locorum ratione.’ Grotius 
on the equally equivocal Hebrew noun, 
does not scruple to say, ‘ quoties ad Deum 
refertur, est ipse cultus divinus.’—Trinita- 
rians have been accused of great haste and 
prejadice in drawing any arguments for 
the Divinity of Christ, frem the worship 
said to have been offered to him, such 
passages certainly implying no more than 
civil homage. It is pretended, that at 
the time our translation was made, © such 
respect as is due to men was’all that was 
mednt by the word worship?’...Can it be 
supposed, that at the time onr translation 
was made, the word worship implied ne 
more than such respeet as is due to men, 
when it is notoriously the word principally 
used to express the highest adoration due 
to God? The verb wegorxvvew indeed is 
decidedly used by the LXX. to express 
the profoundest act of’ religious adoration 
...out of one hundred'and seven passages 
in the septuagint, where the term weoo~ 
xtyew Occurs, rendered, by our translators 
worship, I can venture to assure you that, 
with the exception of three passages only, 
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both terms are constantly applied to ex- 
press religious worship ,and adoration, 
either having the Supreme Being for the 
object, or the false gods of Gentilism, 
The three passages which I except being 
besides certainly not decidedly against us, 
scarcely neutral, I thiok they might all be 
brotight to bear on our side, if their evi. 
dence were at all material. I could quote 
also many passages from the Old Testa- 
ment, to prove, that our translators seem 
expressly to have avoided rendering % gore 
xuvew by the term worship, where cither 
men or angels were the objects. Nor is it 
out of the way to observe that in the Val- 
gate meocxuvew is usually rendered by the 
term adoro invariably, so indeed in all the 
passages on which I have dwelt in my seve- 
ral discourses.” P, ¢28—233, 


The preacher does not proceed 
any further in his investigation of 
the proper meaning of the word 
mgocxvvew, but transfers his attention 
to another point of the controversy 
with the Socinians, who pretend 
*« that nothing occurs in the writings 
of the first three Evangelists, from 
whence any inference can be drawn 
of their belief of our Lord’s Divi- 
nity, or of any superiority of nature.” 
We regret that we cannot enter into 
this question, or shew the peculiar 
felicity with which the anthor re- 
conciles the different reports of the 
centurion’s speech at the crucifixion 
of our Lord. Our attention must yet 
be confined to the word agocxvrsw, 
and to the worship paid to Christ, of 
which the discussion is renewed in 
Appendix II. Part1., which contains 
the corroborative testimony of the 
Fathers, to which a brief and cur- 
sory allusion had been made in the 
sixth Discourse. The circumstances 
in which the first disciples were 
placed were peculiarly delicate, and 
their conduct strongly ' indicates 
what was their belief. They were 
charged with the offence of a9gwmo- 
Aacpea, OF worshipping.a man, and 
they repelled not the imputation, by 
abating or qualifying the nature .of 
the worship which they offered, but 
they justified their worship in its full 
extent, by alleging that Jesus was 
the Son of God, and they retorted 
the charge upon their accusers, aud 
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reproached thein with worshipping 
other things and beings besides God. 

The sense in which the Ante-Ni- 
cene fathers used and understood 
the word pocxuvw, is traced and 
illustrated by apposite quotations 
from the writings of Polycarp, Jus- 
tin Martyr, Athenagoras, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Hippolytus, and Ori- 
gen. No use is made of the Latin 
fathers for the obvious reason, that 
they cannot assist in the interpreta- 
tion of a Greek term. 


“ T shall proceed no further with these 
references: the passages I have cited are 
surely stifficient to shew, all that I meant 
to shew, namely that modern Unitarians 
have no right 10 accuse ns of overstraining 
matters, when we pat the highest sense 
upon the term argozxuvew as used by the 
Evangelists to express the homage offered 
on many occasions to Christ, since several 
of the most antient fathers appear to have 
used it in that sense, and to the same pur- 
poses, and the instances recorded in tire 
several Gospels seem clearly to bear us ont 
in putting such an interpretation upon it. 


We fully acknowledge the ambjguity of 


the term; we know, that thongh often 
applied to’ signify the highest religioys 
adoration, it has been as frequently used to 
express every degree of civil homage ; in 
modern Greek no more than the ordinary 
compliments of social life, (See the notes 
to the second canto of Childe Harold,) 
But yet as used by the evangelists in de- 
scribing the homage paid to our Saviour 
many concurrent circumstances seem indis- 
putably to prove, that it was constantly of- 
fered under such circumstances, and accom- 
panied with such plain acknowledgments 
of a power and authority transcending all 
that was ever ascribed to men or angels, 
that the natural conclusion seems to be 
that if religions adoration were not strictly 
due to the author of Christianity, he 
would himself have checked such homage ; 
have acted so as to obviate all possibility 
of douht, upon a point so important; so 
awfully important! that this was not so, 
the review taken of the several incidents 
related in the Gospel, in the foregoing 
Sermons, must surely serve to shew; if in- 
deed they dd not tend directly to prove, 
that he did all that could be done to estab- 
lish the affirmative. For it is plain heknew 
what doubts had been excited; it is plain 
that he kvew that his words ard actions 
had been so interpreted, as to lead those 
who heard and saw them to conclude, that 
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he ‘ being d man had made. Limself God ;’ 
and that in calling himself the Son of God 
he assumed much more thaw could be in- 
ferred from any application of .that name 
to other persons; that his enemies and ac- 
cusers interpreted it to be a blasphemous 
assumption of an equality with God, All 
the evangelists agree in this: see Matt. 
xxvi. 65—65. Mark xiv. 61—64. Luke 
xxii, 67. John xix, 7. And yet instead of 
openly contradicting any of these supposi- 
tions, instead of telling them plain!y that 
the sonship he laid claim to was of a very 
different nature; that it was altogether 
consistent with simple humanity, he never, 
in one instance, rejected the homage of- 
fered, never declined the ascription of the 
divine attributes to him, but on the con- 
trary only made a more open display of 
them, whenever they were questioned, 
in order to prove his own words, that all 
the Father bad was ‘his, iv order to con- 
vince those who doubted, that all the Fa- 
ther did or could do, the Son did and could 
do also., And as he did not remove the 
doubts excited by such conduct and dis- 
course during his abode on earth, surely 
all that followed could only be caleulated 
to prove that his sonship was really of the 
nature they supposed; that he and his Fa- 
ther were essentially one ; their attributes 
common, their power and glory the same ; 
the honour due to the one equally due to 
the other.” P..914—317, 


This forcible statement of the ar- 
gument shall conclude our account 
of these discourses. Of the value 
of the matter which they contain 
there will be but one judgment ; the 
method and the style will admit 
more diversity of opinion. There 
can be no doubt of the importance 
of the subject’of each series of dis- 
courses: there can be no doubt of 
the author’s judgment and learning, 
and pesuliar competence to discuss 
these subjects, or of the sound and 
correct notions which he entertains 
of theological truth: but.as these 
discourses were neither written for an 
unlearned congregation, nor. pub- 
lished for unlearned readers, they 
for whose use they are and were in- 
tended, might ,dispense with, much 
prolixity and redundancy, with many 
references to what has been  previ- 
ously argued, with many notices of 
what it is not intended to investigate, 
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and with some occasional digressions 
into paths into which it was not ne- 
cessary to lead the reader. The 
faults of the style are its diffuseness 
and want of force and dignity: the 
fault of the argument is its want of 
clear and methodical arrangement: 
and if these faults had been avoided, 
all the important matter of the two 
appendices might have been brought 
into the discourses, and that which 
is less relevant, have been thrown 
mto notes of convenient length and 
easy reference. ‘The subject is ne- 
vertheless so important, and is 
treated so learnedly and with se 
much discretion, that every one who 
is interested in these investigations, 
(and who is not interested in them ?) 
will overlook these trivial defects, 
and cordially acknowledge the addi- 
tion, which Dr. Nares has made to 
the treasures of Euglish theology. 


ie 


A Sermon, preached in the Chapel 
Royal, St. James's, on Sunday, 
Dec. 26, 1819. By Charles God- 
dard, M.A. one of his Majesty's 
Chaplains in Ordinary, Archdea- 
con of Lincoln, &c. 8vo. pp. 54. 
Sherwood ant Co. 1820. 


THE author of this discourse has 
selected a common-place text, and 
a common-place subject, and they 
certainly form an uninviting intro- 
duction to a Christmas sermon at 
the Chapel Royal. . But he conveys 
a useful lesson to those who are con- 
tinually craving for novelties, by 
applying his remarks in a happy 
manner to the state of religion in 
this country, and by adding inge- 
nidus metaphysical notes which are 
closely connected with his sermon, 
and brought to bear upon the two 
great questions of infidelity, and 
error. We shall endeavour briefly 
to acquaint the reader with the con- 
tents of the discourse. Having ob- 
served that the words of his text, 
Luke ii. 14. may be taken either as 
a declaration of the proper nature 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 17. 
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and characteristic tendencies of the 
religion ushered in by the birth of 
Christ, or as an expression of de- 
sire on the part of the holy angels, 
that these tendencies might be real- 
ized, the Archdeacon divides his 
subject into two parts. 1. The cha- 
racter and tendency of the Gospel 
dispensation itself. 2. ‘The results 
which in fact we can discover, or in 
reason we might anticipate from 
this character and these tendencies. 
Under the first head the preacher of 
course has no difficulty in shewing 
that Christianity bears on the face of 
it the characters described in the 
text, and that the glory of God has 
been displayed by making peace 
upon earth, and declaring universal 
good willto men. Under the second 
head, it is asked why Christianity, 
though of far greater efhicacy than 
some are willing to allow, does yet 
fall short of what a Revelation from 
God might seem to promise. The 
usual answers are returned to this 
question, and the state of mankind 
under Christianity is proved to be 
the compound result of opposite 
tendencies—the tendency of man, a 
fallen, but still a moral and account- 
able, and therefore a free agent to 
evil; the tendency of the Christian 
scheme to effect, in consisteney with 
human liberty, and therefore by ra- 
tional, spiritual, and resistible mo- 
tives, man’s restoration. 

Without entering into a vain in- 
quiry respecting the number of those 
that shall be saved, the preacher 
reminds his hearers that the results 
of their religion, are as far as con- 
cerns themselves contingent; and he 
bids them consider whether they are 
couiributing to incline the balance 
on the side which reason and reve- 
lation concur iv prescribing, or on 
its opposite. He enumerates the 
principal characters which now mark 
the opposition to God's glory, and 
man’s peace. A vicious life and 
conversation may number us among 
those who have been denominated 
Atheists in works, if not in words ; 
and the ‘ oppositions of science, 
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falsely so called,” if they do not 
plunge us into gross and undis- 
guised materialism, may incline us 
to be dissatisfied with simple and 
irreiragable arguments, and to in- 
dulge im speculations which are ul- 
timately hostile té religion. There 
is also a qualified materialism which 
admits the existence, and the attri- 
butes of God, but denies immate- 
riality to the soul of man, aud 
which attempts from the most insi- 
dious motives to claim an alliance 
with the Chiristian sciieme. Two 
other sub-divisions of infidelity shall 
be described in the author's words. 


“* Again, there is a scepticism of a more 
confirmed but cautious sort, which, taking 
its stand on the presumed sufficiency of 
human reason, and of natural religion, ad- 
mits the arguments for the Divine attri- 
butes, and for the soul’s immateriality, 
but disregards one main, one strictly ap- 
propriate employment of the reason so 
held up, the tracing to Christianity inclu- 
sively the analogy between the several 
divine dispensations, as emanating from 
one common anthor. That this proceeds 
not from a general neglect of inquiry into 
the nature of Revelation, is evident from 
hence, that the deficiencies of natural reli- 
gion are supplied withont scruple, as with- 
out acknowledgment, from the scheme of 
Revelation, and a well rounded system 
exhibited to the world, such as heathen 
philosophy, at its most favourable periods, 
could never produce, Of the intrinsically 
new and important traths which Chris- 
tianity has superadded to natural religion, 
these plilosephers take no account; but 
then, as throwing an air of wisdom over 
the obscurer parts of their own specula- 
tions, they have truths (their hands indeed 
are fall of them) which mankind, should it 
prove itself worthy of the communication, 
may hope to profit by. A decent respect, 
mean time, for established opinions, as 
such, is preserved, and is affected even; 
and if a scheme of this sort be dressed up 
with some flowers of learning, and of ge- 
neral literatare, and in a style of cloquence 
the least suited to the subject, and there- 
fore the more captivating to the greater 
number, au incautious reader first pardons, 
then allows, then participates in the scep- 
ticism thus elegantly set before him. The 
return to fixed principles, to a few homely 
but decisive truths, and to sober unosten- 
tatious reasoning on the same subjects, is 
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not thought of, or. is thought of with re- 
pugnance, 

‘* These are so many methods of dero- 
gating from God's glory, and man’s true 
interests, by attacks on Christianity frem 


without. But there are those who take 
the name of Christians fer the purpose of 
making the Divine dispensation itself the 
subject matter of their speculations and 
experiments. In speculation, the doctrines 
of the incarnation of a portion of the 
Godhead, of a satisfaction made by Christ 
for the sins of the world, do not accord 
with their pre-conceived notions, and are 
therefore to be rejected. But how? Plainly 
not while the Scriptures are left untouched, 
and men come with unprejudiced minds, 
and the proper human helps to the exami- 
nation of them. The authenticity, the 
genuineness, the inspiration, of Holy Writ 
must therefore be discarded ; whole books 
be struck out of the Canon, others muti- 
lated; and, for the interpretation of what 
remains, neither the idioms of language, 
nor the rules of grammar, nor the obvious 
and natural import of the words, nor the 
sense of the context, nor parallels in the 
same Scriptures are to be resorted to, 
whenever they are seen to militate against 
the pre-concerted hypothesis, In the na- 
ture and extent of these errors, there 
would seem indeed to be a sufficient secu- 
rity against the indulgence of them other- 
wise than wilfully; and it is certain that 
these attempts to eviseerate Christianity, 
if I may so speak, have for the better part 
of a century been systematic; have suc- 
ceeded to the previous anmasked attacks, 
most incongruously directed against the 
same religion, from the standards of Deism.” 
P. 15. 


The preacher proceeds to notice 
errors far more intimately interwoven 
with the Christian scheme, and la- 
ments that any interpretation should 
ever have been put upon Scripture, 
which virtually denies the contin- 
gency of human actions, the exist- 
ence in the Divine mind of eternal 
and immutable distinctions between 
right and wrong, and the proper 
existence of the other great truths of 
natural Religion; and which also 
forbids vain and carnal human rea- 
son to approach the precincts of 
the sanctuary. 

“ How lamentably such notions detraet, 


in a theoretical view, from God's glory, 
from man's peace, from the Diving, good 
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will, as constituting the character of the 
Christian scheme, must be evident; and, 
practically, donbts, distrusts, desponden- 
cies, are created in the breasts of the 
honest and humble-minded, while the vain, 
the proud, the self-sufficient, find in the 
pretension to arbitrary and indefectible 
grace and favour, an excuse for indulging 
without restraint the suggestions of a cor- 
rupt and inordinate self-love. Nor let it 
be thought of any of the errors antece- 
dently noticed, that, having their seat in 
the understanding, they are of little prac- 
tical moment, For few minds are without 
some bias from the will, even in regard to 
subjects apparently indifferent. On points 
connected more or less with our duties and 
interests this bias is unavoidable; and the 
good government of the intellect, in such 
cases, is as much matter of moral obliga- 
tion as the right direction of the conduct. 
Then, though the positive effect upon our 
practice, of the speculations we indulge 
on matters of this description, should not 
be considerable, yet is the habit of letting 
the thoughts run loose ia respect to them, 
in itself, no small evil; as indisposing to 
that active and vigorous pursuit of straight 
forward, useful truths, which the shortness 
of our existence here supposes, And if 
opinions, manifestly at variance with mo- 
ral and religious principle, be propagated 
by our means amongst others, the absence 
of all positive intention of mischief can 
no longer be pleaded. Even for the ten- 
dencies of such opinions to produce cer- 
tain effects on those around us, we thus 
become morally respousible. Lastly, 
though it may be true of speculative effu- 
sions of the sort, that, in many cases, they 
have nothing of talent, or reasoning, or 
eloquence, to recommend them, yet will 
not the poverty of execution be always an 
antidote to the malignity of the intention. 
For productions bearing the names of per- 
sons of note, will be turned to practical 


account by those who are in search of 


authorities on behalf’ of irreligion.” P. 20. 


The conclusion shews that as God 
has in effect done all which his es- 
sential attributes, the order of his 
moral government, and man’s pre- 
sent condition would allow, for the 
securing our salvation, we are to 
consider his dispensation as a trial 
which we are expected to sustain in 
a manner which shall redound to his 
glory, and our own peace, and bring 

ome to us practically the effects 


of the Divine good-will. 
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We proceed to give an account of 
the subjects discussed in the notes. 
They refer chiefly to the attempts 
made by Hume, and recently re- 
newed by Mr. Lawrence to invali- 
date that proof of the existence and 
attributes of the Deity, which is 
drawn from final causes; and to an 
exposition of the insuflicieucy of the 
a priori reasonings: of Des Cartes, 
and Dr. Clarke. They shew also 
that the doctor's arguments, as far 
as they are conclusive, are resolv- 
able into reasoning from effect to 
cause, they also explain, defend, 
and limit the propositions already 
mentioned as endangered by Cal- 
vinism, and shew that those who 
set themselves in array against uatu- 
ral religion, under the notion that 
they are befriending the cause of 
Christianity, may be considered as 
under the influence of zeal without 
knowledge. As our limits will not 
permit us to follow the learned Arech- 
deacon through his valuable re- 
marks upon all these questions, 
we shall select the second for the 
immediate object of the reader's 
attention. And in so doing we are 
influenced not merely by the greater 
space which it occupies in the work 
before us, but by the probability of 
soon finding another opportunity for 
adverting to natural religion, and 
from a belief that even Hume's ta- 
lents have failed to support the 
declining cause of Atheisin. The 
works of Leland, of Beattie, of 
Reid, and of Horne, in the words 
of the latter, shook Hume's system 
to pieces about his ears, and reduced 
it to a heap of ruins. And to re- 
place the scattered fragments will be 
too arduous a task for Mr. Law- 
rence. He may employ himself in 
attempting to prove the materiality 
of the soul, and may prop up his 
argument by profound remarks upon 
cause and effect, but his metaphy- 
sical acumen can be an object of 
alarm to no one, and his physiology 
is in excellent hands, and will be 
made to appear iu its proper colours 
as fast as it is communicated te the 
Rr2 
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world. Great as is the wickedness, 
and the folly of the age, it cannot 
be pretended that Atheism is in 
fashion. On the contrary the most 
scurrilous of our Anti-Christian wri- 
ters, affect the firmest belief in the 
truths of natural religion, and that 
they do so in compliance with the 
general temper of the times, and 
with a wish to conciliate the public 
opinion, is evident from the general 
complexion of their behaviour. On 
these accounts we shall for the pre- 
sent confine our attention to Arch- 
deacon Goddard's view of the argu- 
ment from effect to cause, in com- 
parison with certain others that are 
designed to prove the existence of 
the Deity and his attributes. The 
ground of his observations is a pas- 
sage in Mr. Stewart's Dissertution 
prefixed to the Supplement to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Mr. Stew- 
art having quoted from the third 
Meditation of Des Cartes a re-capi- 
tulation of that philosopher's argu- 
ments for the existence of God, in- 
forms us that he does not consider it 
so conclusive as the argument from 
the marks of design every where 
manifested in the universe, but is 
still less inclined to reject it as un- 
worthy of attention. He thinks it 
less abstruse than the reasonings of 
Newton and Clarke from our con- 
ceptions of space and time, and 
thinks that it might be thrown into 
as logical a form as Clarke's cele- 
brated Demonstration. He has al- 
ways however been of opinion that 
by combining the two arguments to- 
gether a proof might be obtained 
more impressive and luminous than 
is obtained from either of them 
when apart. Upon this passage 
which he cites in its author's words, 
the Archdeacon comments in the 
following terms. 


‘© What that proof may be which Mr. 
Stewart conceives might be drawn from 
the two arguments nnited, we are left to 
conjectare ; but until the Dissertation ap- 
peared, I had considered these arguments 
separately taken, as for the most part, and 
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ou good grounds abandoned. I will state 
my reasons for believing this : 

“ First then as to the argument founded, 
says Mr, Stewart, on our conceptions of 
space and time ; with all due deference to 
one so well versed in these reasonings, 
and so competent to decide upon them, I 
would ask, in whose conceptions? Opi- 
nions during the last century have fre~ 
quently varied on these, as on other meta- 
physical points, and I see not therefore 
how any given conceptions, in regard to 
space and time, can be regarded as gene- 
ral; yet this, at least, the term our, in 
such an application of it, would surely im- 
port. The argument of Dr. Clarke was 
ingrafted on the metaphysical notions 
which he held in common with Sir Isaae 
Newton, and great as was the authority of 
both those eminent men, these notions 
were by no means generally adopted, even 
in their own time, On the appearance of 
the Demonstrations, &c. of Dr. Clarke, 
Dr. Butler, afterwards Bishop of Durham, 
and author of the Analogy, stated in his 
donbts * on some points, space in particu- 
lar; and the explanations given were so 
far from satisfactory to Dr. Butler, that 
in his last letter (which was followed 
only by a very short one from Dr, 
Clarke, that added nothing to the ar- 
gament) Dr. Butler says, ‘I must own 
my ignorance, that I am really at a loss 
about the nature of space and duration.’ 
In his correspondence also with Leibnitz, 
Dr, Clarke had occasion to explain himself 
repeatedly on these same points; but he 
not only did not convince Leibnitz (this 
perhaps, under all the circumstances, was 
hardly to be expected,) but the questions, 
what is space, what is duration, were still 
proposed by others, as though such explay 
nations had never been given. Nor is it to 
be said that the obscurity of the argument 
is relative only ; applies exclusively to such 
as are little versed in subjects * metaphysi- 
cally abstruse. We are able to apprehend 
enough of the reasoning to discover solid 
objections to it; as that the very notion of 
extension seems repugnant to the idea of a 
spiritual being; that both space and dura- 
tion are made up of parts, and that no ad- 
dition of what consists of parts can pro- 
duce metaphysical infinity in the one case, 
or eternity in the other, Objections of this 
kind were, in fact, urged with great clear- 





* “ This correspondence is to be found in 
the recent Oxford edition of Bishop But- 
ler’s works, in 2 vols, octavo, at the end of 
the 2d volume,” 
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ness and ability by Bishop Law® in his 
uotes on Archbishop King’s Origin of Evil; 
and I have never seen or heard that the 
grounds of these objections had been satis- 
factorily removed. Dr. Reid speaks doubt- 
fully of the argument in question; and it 
is remarkable that the only obscure part of 
his own excellent work is that in which 
he treats of these very subjects, Celebrated 
then as were the authors of the conceptions 
Mr. Stewart speaks of, they were far from 


transterring any considerable portion of’ 


that celebrity to the conceptions them- 
selves; clear and powerful as were their 
intellects when applied to other objects, 
here they appear to have been but com- 
mon men. Neither of space (that most 
unmavageable idea, as Tucker terms it,) 
nor of duration, are the conceptions of Dr. 
Clarke so generally admitted as to be justly 
termed ours: what new grounds may be 
adduced in support of those conceptions, 
or what clearer explanations of them af- 
forded, is yet to be seen; there is every 
appearance, meantime, that the two points 
in question are so far from supplying a 
solid foundation on which to build an 
argument for the existence of the Deity, 
that they are themselves beyond the com- 
pass of our limited faculties.” P. 32. 


The Archdeacon then passes to 
the argument employed by Des 
Cartes, but we cannot follow him 
into that part of his statement until 
we have made some remarks upon 
the preceding extract. In the first 
place then we conceive that we shall 
not act justly towards the well-merit- 
ed reputation of Samuel Clarke, if we 
examine, and much more if we con- 
demn his Demonstration, without 
any reference to the received opi- 
nions of the age in which he lived. 
Had he been the first to introduce 
abtruse and inconclusive argumen- 
tation on a subject which ought to 
be made level to common under- 
standings, he would have been de- 
serving of severe reprehension. But 
if he found the learned world in the 
full career of metaphysical investiga- 
tion, and their course appeared to 
tead to materialism; he was not 
merely pardonable, but he was de- 





* “This work should not be consulted 
in an earlier edition than the third, of 
which the date is 1739,” 
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serving of the highest commenda- 
tion and gratitude for wresting their 
weapon from the hand of the athe- 
ists, and employing it with vigour 
against themselves. That this was 
the true state of the case is suflici- 
ently notorious. ‘The authority of 
the schools might be no longer ac- 
knowledged, but the mode of rea- 
soning which they had introduced 
was stillin general use. Des Cartes 
had produced a weak and sophisti- 
cal argument for the being of God, 
and Spinoza had exhibited a new 
modification of atheism. Meta- 
physical reasoning was employed by 
the disciples of them both, and on 
the Continent at least an opinion was 
gaining ground, that philosophy and 
religion were on different sides.— 
Things were in this condition whea 
Doctor Clarke wrote his Demon- 
stration, and proved that according 
to the reasoning which was then ge- 
nerally used, and on the principles 
which were generally acknowledged, 
the existence and the attributes of 
God might be firmly established. 
This was his great and peculiar 
merit. If he had affected to de- 
spise metaphysical arguments, the 
atheists would have said that he did 
not understand them, or that they 
would not answer his purpose. He 
might have gained the popular ear, 
and the popular applause; but it 
would still have been said that the 
learned were unconvinced, and no. 
thing has done or can do more mis- 
chief than a belief that the learned 
are sceptical. We do not mean to 
say that this was Dr. Clarke's view 
of the subject, but that itis the pro- 
per view to be taken now of his ser- 
vices to religion. It was desirable 
that the principal, if not the entire 
attention of the enquirers into na- 
tural religion, should be direeted to 
its simple and most conclusive evi- 
dence ; but the atheist would never 
have suffered this to be done, while 
the more abstruse argumentation 
was considered as favourable to his 
cause. The artem cestumque repono 
only comes with a good grace from 
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the combatant who has encountered 
and overthrown his adversary; and 
Dr. Clarke has enabled us to make 
this answer without incurring the 
suspicion of cowardice or weakness 
to every one who would renew the 
war on the principles of Spinoza. 
But Archdeacon Goddard objects 
to the expression, our conceptions 
of space and time, and refers to 
Butler, Leibnitz, and Law, to shew 
that these conceptions were never 
generally admitted. We have re- 
ferred to all these writers, and care- 
fully perused their remarks; and 
the effect of the investigation has 
certainly been to increase our ad- 
miration of the extraordinary talents 
of Dr. Clarke. His opponents were 
all first-rate men, and to what does 
the advantage gained over him, 
amount? Bishop Butler's original 
objections did not touch the founda- 
tion of Clarke’s argument, they ad- 
mitted the validity of the general 
line of reasoning, but disputed the 
accuracy of some particular propo- 
sitions, viz. that a finite being could 
not be self-existent, and that the 
self-existent being must of necessity 
be one. The Doctor's answer led 
to a discussion of his first great 
principle; and he states it briefly 
and explicitly in the course of the 
correspondence. Space and dura. 
tion being evidently necessary, and 
yet not being substances, but pro- 
perties or modes of a substance, 
that ‘substance must necessarily 
exist. The part of this argument 
objected to by Butler, was the sup- 
position that space was a property 
of any thing; but he admits, that 
from this supposition all Clarke’s 
consequences conclusively follow. 
He admits, also, that make whatever 
supposition you please, we cannot 
help supposing the existence of in- 
finite space. Clarke allows, that 
this is entering into the bottom of 
the matter, and explains his own 
meaning by this similitude: 


“« A blind man, when he tries to frame 
to.biuself the idea of a body, his idea is no- 
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thing but that of hardness, A man that 
had eyes, but no power of motion, or 
sense of feeling at all, when he tried to 
frame to himself the idea of body, his idea 
would be nothing but that of colour. Now, 
as in these cases, hardness is not body, 
and colour is not body, and yet to the un- 
derstandings of these persons, those qua- 
lities necessarily infer the being of a sub- 
stance, of which substance itself the per- 
sons have no idea; so space to us is not it- 
self substance; but it necessarily infers the 
being of a substance, which affects none 
of our present senses; and being itself ne- 
cessary, it follows tiuat the substance which 
it infers, is (much more) necessary.” 


Bishop Butler answers this, by 
reasoning which is evidently invalid, 
as it consists of two contradictory 
suppositions. He adds, 


“ Tcannot say that I believe your argu- 
ment not conclusive, for I must own my 
ignorance, that I am really at a loss about 
the nature of space and duration, But 
did it plainly appear, that they were pro- 
perties of a substance, we should have an 
easy way with the Atheists; for it would 
at once prove demonstrably an eternal, 
necessary, self-existent Being, that there 
is but one such, and that he is need- 
ful in order to the existence of all other 
things. Which makes me think, that, 
though it may be true, yet it is not ob- 
vious to every capacity, otherwise it would 
have been generally used as a fundamental 
argument to prove the being of God.” 


From this it surely appears that 
the part of the idea of space, which 
Bishop Butler was at a loss about, 
was its being the property of a sub- 
stance. And itis one thing to make 
this assertion, in which we suppose 
he would be universally followed ; 
and another to maintain, as Arch- 
deacon Goddard appears to do, that 
the ordinary metaphysical idea of 
space is absurd or inconceivable. 
Dr. Reid, as he observes, speaks 
doubtfully of the argument ; but of 
the idea, the Doctor says, that 


“ Being once introduced it remains in 
our conception and belief, though the ob- 
jects which introduced it be removed. 
We see no absurdity in supposing a body 
to be annihilated ; but the space that con- 
tains it, remains; and to suppose that an- 
nihilated seems to be absurd.” 
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And again, 


“We can set no limits to it, either 
of extent or duration. Hence we call 
it immense, eternal, immoveable, and in- 
destructible.” 


This is owr conception of space ; 
and Mr. Stewart was certainly au- 
thorized to speak of it, as a gene- 
rally received notion. If it be a 
correct one, and we do not see a 
possibility of rejecting it, then it 
merely remains to prove that space 
is a property; and for this Dr. Clarke 
has adduced an argument in his cor- 
respondence with Leibnitz, which, if 
we know not how to admit, we still 
less know how to answer. He says 
that it must either be absolutely no- 
thing, or a mere idea, or only a re- 
lation of one thing to another, or is 
a body, or some other substance, 
or else a property of a substance ; 
and having shewn that it cannot be 
any of the five first, he infers that 
it is necessarily the sixth. If Leib- 
nitz had any answer to this reason. 
ing, he did not live to adduce it; 
but, as Archdeacon Goddard ob- 
serves, it was hardly to be expected 
that Leibnitz should be convinced; 
and it is also evident that his perse- 
verance reflects no discredit on Dr. 
Clarke. Unless partiality for the 
doctor has completely deceived us, 
he triumphs most completely over 
his learned correspondent. Leib- 
nitz rests his opposition to the re- 
ceived notion of space, upon two 
grounds, 
a sufficient reason, and the certainty 
of a plenum. His own conception 
of space is, that it is merely an or- 
der of things ; he holds and defends 
the infinity of matter, and gravely 
asserts that God could not make 
two particles of matter perfectly 
alike, because in the first place they 
would be one and the same, and in 
the second there would be no sufli- 
cient reason for it! It was not with- 
out reason that Leibnitz asserted 
that these two great principles would 
change the state of metaphysics : 
but he adds with singular self-com. 


His own grand axiom of 
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placency, “‘ That science becomes 
real and demonstrative by help of 
these principles, whereas before it 
did generally consist of empty 
words.” Had this man any right to 
sneer at Newton and Clarke as mere 
mathematicians, taken up with con- 
ceits of the imagination and forging 
notions respecting space which are 
destroyed by superior intellects? 

With respect to the objections of 
Bishop Law, we admit their clear- 
ness and ability, aud we presume 
not to afhirm that they have been 
entirely removed. But do they not 
to a certain degree remove them- 
selves? Is it any thing more than a 
metaphysical subtlety to say that 
duration and space have no proper 
infinity? The proof is this—To that 
which is infinite nothing can be 
added, but space and duration are 
made up of parts; and therefore 
something may be added to them, 
and they cannot be infinite. The 
same proof would annihilate the 
existence of eternity—for past du- 
ration to-morrow will be greater 
than it is to-day; and an addition 
having been made to it, it cannot be 
infinite! ! The real answer has been 
given by Clarke, viz. that the com- 
mon measures of time and space, 
years and miles, &c. not being aliquot 
parts of infinite, time, or space, 
cannot be compared with them at 
all, and bear no kind of proportion 
to them. Bishop Law confesses 
that this reasoning is admitted in a 
certain sense among mathemati- 
cians; and this sense, though he 
thinks otherwise, is precisely that 
in which it is used by Clarke, and 
is as exact as the understanding can 
be expected to employ, when exer- 
cised on subjects so far above it, as 
eternity and infinity. To the rest 
of the Bishop’s objections, Dr. 
Clarke has replied, by an obserya- 
tion inserted in the very outset of 
his demonstration ; viz. 


“That in all questions concerning the 
nature and perfections of God, or concern- 
ing any thing to which the idea of eternity 
or infinity is joined, though we can indeed 
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demonstrate certain propositions to be 
true, yet it is impossible for us to compre- 
hend or frame any adequate or complete 
ideas of the manner how the things so de- 
monstrated can be.” 


It will always therefore be possi- 
ble to state formidable objections, 
and often impossible to answer 
them. 

Having thus stated our reasons 
for thinking that Dr. Clarke is un- 
dervalued by the Archdeacon, we 
must proceed to express our entire 
concurrence in his remarks upon the 
argument of Des Cartes: 


“ How the other argument adverted to 
by Mr. Stewart, can in any statement of 
it become ‘ logical and conclusive,’ I am 
equally at a loss to understand, Des- 
cartes, as often as he has occasion to re- 
peat it, so varies the terms, and expresses 
himself at times so vaguely, that it might 
not be easy to find any one passage of mo- 
derate length which should concentrate the 
whole of it. The quotation by Mr. Stew- 
art is defective. I will, therefore, give 
the substance as accurately as I can in my 
own words, under each of the two 
branches. The first branch is this: 
* When I look into myself I perceive my 
imperfection ; L also perceive my depend- 
ence; I have aspirations towards what is 
greater and better; and I bave a clear 
and distinct idea of God, of a Being who 
unites in himself whatever is greatest and 
best. But imperfect as I am, I never 
could of myself have conceived the idea of 
so perfect a Being; it must have been 
given me by God; therefore he exists; 
and perfect as he is, he would not have 
allowed me to conceive such an idea, unless 
it were trne.’ Mr. Stewart justly observes 
upon this argument, in its first branch, 
* that a vicious circle of the same descrip- 
tion is involved in every appeal to the in- 
tellectual powers, in proof of their own 
eredibility.’ But let us detach the argu- 
ment itself from this absurdity, and we 
then may ask, Whence this clear and dis- 
tinct idea of a perfect Being? Of innate 
ideas, although Descartes maintained them, 
there is now no longer question, Does 
this idea result from the mind’s reflex 
operation on itself as the subject? If so, 
then we have here the proof from ef- 
fect to cause as distinctly as though the 
mind had exerted itself on external ob- 
jects presented to it through sensa- 
tion, Perhaps the idea is obtained nei- 
ther from sewsation nor consciousness, but 
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from the powers of the mind in an abstract 
and more independent exercise of them, 
Be it so; but does an object therefore 
exist, because the mind by creating, com- 
bining, abstracting, is able to conceive it? 
Existence, says Descartes elsewhere, is 
implied in essence; but how is essence 
implied in the mere conception of the 
mind that such essence subsists? In de- 
fault of any answer to these questions, let 
it be observed, 1, That such an argument, 
involving as it does an especial appeal to 
the individuals to whom it is addressed, 
can have weight only with those who re- 
cognise such ideas in their minds, and who 
perceive a connexion between the concep- 
tion of them and their real existence ; the 
perverse disputant may evade or resist it. 
2. That it may be a question, whether the 
self-evident principle of causation, com- 
bining itself as it does with the earliest 
exercises of reason, on the subject of our- 
selves and of the objects around us, pre- 
cludes not the possibility almost of our 
ascertaining whether any such idea of the 
Deity is derived to us from other sources. 
Long before the age at which philosophers 
are in a capacity to speculate, the argu- 
ment from effect to cause, especially when 
enforced by education, will have done its 
work ; will have imprinted the notion of 
the Deity and of His Attributes. And 
when that season arrives, these who apply 
themselves to the phenomena of the mind, 
as to a subject of science and of experi- 
ment, and who are sanguine % to the re- 
sults, will, amid whatever precautions, be 
inclined to account by new or remote ar- 
guments for what the mind actually pre- 
sents to them ; in the present case, for the 
idea of the Deity and of His Attributes, 
of which the argument from effect to cause 
early and tranquilly operating, has all the 
while assured them. In truth, it is in this 
last way only that the moral Attributes 
are capable of proof*; whence then is it 
probable that Descartes derived his notion 
of these attributes, so as to include them in 
his a priori idea of the Deity, but from the 
only argument apparently capable of com- 
municating it, the argument from effect to 
cause (or as it is most improperly denomi- 
nated, the argument from final causes), 
which in words he all the while rejected !” 
P. 34. 


The result of the whole compari- 
son, is that the a priori arguments 





“® The ablest advocates of a priori 
reasoning have admitted that it is not equal 
to the proving of the moral attributes.” 
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are not merely metaphysical and ab- 
struse, but that, as far as they are 
admissible or intelligible, they re- 
solve themselves into reasonings from 
effect to cause, The truth of this con- 
clusion we are not disposed to con- 
trovert ; and we only regret our in- 
ability to give a fuller account of the 
reasoning by which it is established. 
It is followed by this admirable pas- 
sage; with which we must for the 
present conclude. 


* And if this be so, how striking the 
analogy in this respect as in others be- 
tween the dispensations of nature and 
grace. As the ends designed in regard to 
us, by the communication of truths so 
essential to our well-being, are far other 
than speculative; it is not through an ab- 
stract use of our faculties that we are 
appointed, it would seem, to arrive at 
them. The proofs are of a nature, in both 
cases, to correspond with the intention. 
They are matters of fact; and these once 
ascertained, the conclusions from them are 
direct and obligatory. Further, and in 
conformity with this, the knowledge we 
obtain of the Deity, whether from ‘he 
sound use of our reason, or from revela- 
tion, does not exhibit Him to us as the 
Substratum of space, or as a substance 
of which space and duration are the pro- 
perties, or as the reality of an abstract 
image of perfection, such as this or that 
individual may have formed to himself, or 
as a Being for whose necessary existence 
we can give some antecedent reason. The 
views afforded us are relative*. It is as 
the Creator and Preserver of the world 
which we inhabit, of the nature to which 
we are born, or which we see around us; 
it is as the moral Governor of a system in 
which we are placed, and to which our own 
intellectual and moral faculties distinctly 
correspond, that He calls upon us, both by 
the natural and by the revealed manifesta- 
tions of Himself, to acknowledge Him. 





“ * It is beyond wy present purpose to 
do more than remark how this relative 
representation of the Divine Nature is 
continued through the Volume of Revela- 
tion, and is exemplified in the instance of 
the Trinity ; and how more especially this 
relation is strengthened by the second Per- 
son in the Trinity having taken upon Him 
our nature, 
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Mankind may essay, may exercise the 
powers of their minds in flights of reason 
or imagination on these subjects, but they 
will return, with a dazzled sight and mis- 
spent powers, to draw from doubtful pre- 
mises unsafe conclusions. If devoted to 
the study of nature, they may most irra- 
tionally, and, therefore, in the proper sense 
of the term, most unphilosophically +, re- 
fuse to go one step beyond what presents 
itself to their senses, and to exercise their 
reason on what is so exhibited to them; 
may resist the habitual inclination which 
every one, when so employed, must feel, 
to suppose in every case an use and desti- 
nation; or, from admitted appearances of 
intelligence and design in the results, may 
neglect to deduce the existence of the 
Supreme Intelligence which designed them, 
They may even advance a positive hypo- 
thesis, which shall ascribe the wisdom so 
evidencing itself to inert, unconscious, un- 
thinking, matter. But aoature, however, 
interrogated, makes no such claim. ‘ The 
depth saith, It is not in me; and the sea 
saith, It is not with me.’ ‘ Whence then 
cometh wisdom, and where is the place of 
understanding?” In a quarter to which 
the human intellect will have no difficulty 
in tracing it, when once we have divested 
ourselves of the pride and vain glory 
which abstract speculations on these sub- 
jects often take their rise from, or encou- 
rage; which they have no such proper ten- 
dency, at all events, as the contemplation 
of mature has, to subdue and humble. 
‘ God understandeth the way thereof, and 
he knoweth the place thereof. When he 
made a decree for the rain, and a way for 
the lightning of the thunder, then did He 
see it, and declare it, He prepared it, yea, 
and searched it out. And unto man He 
said, Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is 
Wisdom,’ &c, P. 40. 





“ + There is an assertion of ignorance 
truly philosophical ; as when, for instance, 
after establishing the existence of the 
Deity, and His moral attributes, by as- 
cending to them from final causes, we 
declare many things respecting His exist- 
ence and attributes to be unfathomable. 
Such is the ignorance of Bishop Butler and 
others, ‘There is an unphilosophical igno- 
rance; as when having discovered, and 
being in the habit of daily witnessing in- 
telligence and design inthe phenomena, we 
declare our inability to trace them to an 
intelligent author.” 
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MONTHLY 


Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


SEVERAL very important subjects 
were brought forward at the last 
General Meeting of this Society. 
The first of these related to the gene- 
ral institution of Parochial Lending 
Libraries; a measure which had 
long been under the consideration of 
the Society, and had been already 
carried into effect with considerable 
success by several of its Diocesan 
and District Committees. The fa- 
vourable reports received from these 
Committees, and the progress which 
has now been made in the formation 
of a supplemental catalogue, con- 
taining books which combine amuse- 
ment with religious and moral in- 
struction, induced the Society, in 
answer to an application respecting 
its intentions from the Associates of 
the late Dr. Bray, to determine that 
steps should be immediately taken 
to encourage the general formation 
of Parochial Lending Libraries. It 
was resolved, that in any case 
where, in the opinion of the Minis- 
ter of the Parish, it is expedient 
that a Parochial Lending Library 
be esablished, he, being a member 
of the Society, be entitled to re- 
ceive, at the reduced prices, such 
Books and Tracts on the Society's 
Catalogue as he may think fit, upon 
application to the Board in London, 
or to any of the Diocesan and Dis- 
trict Committees. And that in spe- 
cial cases where it shall appear that 
a parish is in need of such a library, 
and cannot afford to pay the re- 
duced prices, aid shall be granted, 
at the discretion of the Board, upon 
special application from the incum- 
bent, through the Bishop, Arch- 
deacon, or District Committee. And 
it was further resolved, 

That all Libraries thus granted 
shall be under the sole direction of 
the Parochial Minister, subject to 
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such rules as may be hereafter laid 
down; and to the forfeiture of the 
grant upon the introduction of any 
Book or Tract not on the Society’s 
Catalogue; and it was referred to 
the Committee to prepare such 
rules and regulations. 

Another undertaking of great im- 
portance was determined on at the 
same time, viz. to print an edition 
of the Bible and Common Prayer 
Book in the Irish language and the 
Irish type. 

By recent letters from Calcutta 
and Bombay it appears, that there 
is an increasing demand in those 
quarters for the Books and Tracts 
of the Society: the depét at the 
former place is to be considerably 
enlarged. A sermon had _ been 
preached at Bombay for the Dis- 
trict Committee, by Archdeacon 
Barnes, and which was follawed by 
a handsome collection. It was the 
first appeal of the sort which the 
Society had ever made to the libe- 
rality of the eastern world. 

The Special Committee for coun- 
teracting infidel and blasphemous 
publications reperted that the num- 
ber of Books and Tracts issued by 
them up to the Ist of April ex- 
ceeded 500,000, that they had 
made several considerable grants to 
the manufactaring districts, and that 
they were prepared to furnish more 
assistance if demanded, The ac- 
counts from Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire continue highly unfavoura- 
ble. 

The following Tracts, already 
on the Society's Catalogue, have 
been reprinted in a cheap form dur- 
ing the month of April ; 


Bishop Greene’s Four last Things.— 
Part I. On Death. Part Il, On 
Judgment. Part I1I. On Heaven. 
Part IV. On Hell. 

Gibson’s Sinfulness of neglecting 
and profaning the Lord’s Day. 
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First Homily. A fruitful Exhorta- 
tion to the reading and know- 
ledge of Holy Scripture. 


The Anniversary Meeting of the 
Society at the Freemasons’ Tavern is 
fixed for the 30th of May. 

Stewards. 
The Lord Bishop of Chichester, 
— Heretord, 
The Dean of Gloucester, 
The Archdeacon of Lincoln, 
The Rev. Dr. Hay, Canon of Christ 
Church, 
His Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
Earl of Stamford and Warrington, 
Sir Thomas Byam Martin, 
Thomas Wilson, Esq. M.P. 





Miscellaneous Intelligence—Ecclesiastical Preferments. 


National Society. 


THE Society’s Chapel in Ely Place, 
was opened for divine worship on 
Sunday, April 23. Their Graces 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, the Bishops of London, Ely 
and Landaff, Archdeacons of Mid- 
dlesex, St. Albans, and Colchester, 
and several other members of the 
Committee were present. The Lord 
Bishop of London preached a most 
excellent and appropriate Sermon 
from Gen. xviii. 19, 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The rev. Richard Mant, D.D. domestic 
chaplain to the archbishop of Canterbury, 
to the bishopric of Killaloe and Kilfe- 
nora, 

Rey. Charles Crane, D.D. to the perpe- 
tual curacy of Paddington, void by the 
decease of the rev. J. Pickering, the late 
incumbent ; patron, the bishop of London. 

Rev. William Squire Rufford, M.A. of 
Christ church, Oxford, to the rectory of 
Binton, Warwickshire ; patron, the mar- 
quis of Hertford, 

Rev. Thomas Cleave, B.A. to the mas- 
tership of the grammar school, Totness, 

Rev. John Harwood, A.M. to the vicar- 
age of the parish church of Sherbourne 
St. John, Wilts, vacant by the death of 
the rev. James Austen. 

Rev. D. Williams, M.A. to the rectory 
of Bleadon, in the diocese of Bath, on the 
resignation of the rev. W. Pigott; patron, 
the pishop of Winchester. 

Rev, John Hodgkin, to the vicarage of 
Northmolton, Devonshire, void by the re- 
signation of the rev. Andrew Irvine; pa- 
tron, earl Morley. 

Hon. and rev. William Eden, son of lord 
Henly, to the vicarage of Beakesbourn, 
and rectory of Harbledown, Kent, both 
vacant by the decease of the rev. John 
—— patron, the archbishop of Canter- 

ury. 


Rev. William Colby Clerk, to the ree- 
tory of Clippesby, Norfolk ; patron, Do~ 
ver Colby, Esq. of Great Yarmouth. 

Rev. Samuel D’Oyley Peshall, to the 
living of Morton Bagot, Warwickshire ; 
patron, the rev, S. Peshall. 

The king has promoted the rev. Robert 
Hodgson, D.D. (now dean of Chester) to 
the deanery of the cathedral church of 
Carlisle, vacant by the death of Dr. Mil- 
ner. 

The king has granted to the rev, Peter 
Vaughan, D.D. the deanery of the cathe- 
dral of Chester, void by the resignation of 
the rev. Dr. Hodgson. 

Rev. Kenrick Peck, of Manningford 
Bruce, Wilts, to the rectory of Ightfield, 
Leicestershire. 

Rev. H. Browne, to the rectory of 
Alstone, Leicestershire. 

Rev, E, Law, nephew to the lord bishop 
of Chester, to be chaplain to the British 
Factory at St. Petersburgh. 

Rev. W. Forge, M.A. fellow of Jesus 
college, Cambridge, to the valuable rec- 
tory of King’s Stanley, Gloucestershire, 
vacant by the resignation of the rev. G. 
Caldwell, M.A.; patrons, the master and 
fellows of that society, 

Rev. W. Vernon, B.A. of Emanuel col- 
lege, Cambridge, to the rectory of. Han- 
bury, Worcestershire, vacated by the death 
of the rev. Mr, Burslem; patron, T. S. 
Vernon, Esq. 
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Rev. F, Wrangham, M.A. F.R.3. of 
Trinity college, to the rectory of Thorp- 
basset, near Ma!ton. 

Rev. C. J. Blomfield, rector of Chester- 
ton, to the rectory of St. Botolph, Bi- 
shopsgate. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorv, March 25.—On Wednesday 
last, the rev. Charles Crane, M.A. of 
Wadham college, rector of Stockton, War- 
wickshire, and minister of Paddington, 
Middlesex, was admitted to the degrees of 
Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity, to which 
he was presented by the lord bishop of 
Landaff, Regius professor of Divinity in 
this university, —Same day, Thomas Brack- 
en, scholar of Queen’s college, was admit 
ted Bachelor of Arts. 

April 1.—In a full convocation holden 
on, Thursday, March 23, it was decreed, for 
the purpose of recording the grateful sense 
entertained by the university of the many 
acts of favour and munificence which his 
majesty has been graciously pleased to 
confer upon it, that a term should be grant- 
ed, to be counted as statutably kept for 
any one degree for which the candidate 
may wish to claim it, to all those who 
were actual members of the university on 
the 29th of January, being the day of his 
majesty’s accession to the throne. 

Rev. Joseph Bardgett, M.A. of Merton 
college is appointed proctor in the vice 
chancellor's court. 

On Wednesday, March 22, the rev. T. 
Loveday, M.A. fellow of Magdalen college, 
was admitted Bachelor in Divinity. 

On Monday last, the last day of Lent 
term, the following degrees were confer- 
red: 

Doctors IN Mepicine.—Jeremiah 
Gladwin Cloves, Brasenose college ; Fran- 
cis Willis, Brasenose college. 

Masters oF Arts.—Rev. A. C. H, 
Morrison, Wadham college; Aug. Asgill 
Colville, student of Christ church ; Frede- 
rick Dawson, Oriel college. 

The whole number of degrees in Lent 
term was—D.D. three; D. Med. three ; 
B.D. ten; M.A. incorp. one; M. A, 
twenty; B.A. thirty-four; determiners, 
one hundred and ninety-three ; matricula- 
tions, one hundred and sixteen. 

April 8.—It appears by a summary of 
the members of the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, in their calendars for 1819 
and 1820, that the following is the num- 
ber: 


1819. 


ee 


Oxf. Memb.ofconvocati. 1874 








on the books 3984 
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1820. —— of convocati. 1873 
at ——- on the books 4102 
1819. Cam. Memb. of the senate 1495 
—- on the boards 368 
1820. of the senate 1558 


on the boards 3953 





April 15.—Last week the Rev. J. Cooke, 
D.D. and rector of Wood Eaton; and the 
rev. Thomas Lee, D.D.and rector of Gar- 
sington, were elected proctors for the dio- 
cese of Oxford, in the convocation of the 
clergy. 

Wednesday, the first day of Easter 
term, the following degrees were confer- 
red; 

Masters oF Arts.—Rev. J. W. Bel- 
lamy, St. John’s college, incorporated from 
Queen’s college, Cambridge; rev. W. S. 
Marvin, University college; rev. R. T. 
Bradstock, University; W. Morgan, jun, 
demy of Magdalen college; rev. J. W. 
Hughes, Trinity college; rev. T. Le 
Quesne Jones, Queen's college; rev. F. 
Benson, Queen’s college ; hon. W. T. H. F. 
Strangways, student of Christ church; John 
Shuldham, student of Christ church ; rev. 
J. 8. May, Christ church; Henry Palmer, 
Esq. Christ church ; F, A, Dawson, Brase- 
nose college; T. Johnson, Brasenose col- 
lege. 

BacuHEtors oF Arts.—Samuel B. Shir- 
reff, Wadham college; E. Everett, Baliol 
college ; W, Harrison, Christ church. 

In a full convocation in the afternoon of 
the same day, the rev. P. N. Shuttleworth, 
M.A. fellow of New college ; and the rev. 
Join Bull, M.A, student of Christ church, 
were admitted proctors, 

Rey, A. C, Price, M.A. fellow of New 
college ; the rev. J. Radcliff, M.A. vice 
principal of St. Mary hall; the rev. W. 
Levett, M.A. of Christ church; and the 
rev. T. V. Short, M.A, student of Christ 
church ; were nominated pro-proctors. 

Yesterday the rev. W. Wilson, M.A. 
fellow of Queen's college, and one of the 
late proctors of the university ; and the 
rev. W. Knatchbull, M.A. fellow of All 
Souls’ college ; were admitted Bachelors in 
Divinity. 

Camprivce, March 24.—Mr. Thomas 
Crick, of St. John’s college, and Mr. Jon 
Moultrie, of Trinity college, were on Fri- 
day last elected scholars on the foundation 
of the late Dr, Bell. 

George Miles Cooper, Esq. B.A. of St. 
John’s college, was on Monday last elected 
a foundation fellow of that society: and 
William Mackworth Praed, Esq. B.A. of 
the same college, was chosen a fellow on 
the Platt foundation. 

March 31,—Sir Charles Smith, of Tri- 
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nity college, was on Friday last admitted 
to the degree of honorary Master of 
Arts, 

April 7.—The very rev. Isaac Milner, 
D.D. F.R.S. dean of Carlisle, who died 
on Saturday at Kensington Gore, was pre- 
sident of Queen's college, and Lucasian 
professor of mathematics, in this univer- 
sity. He took his first degree in the year 
1774; in 1783, he was elected Jacksonian 
Professor of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy, and in 1788, president of 
Queen's college: in 1798, he succeeded 
Dr. Waring, as Lucasian professor of ma- 
thematics. 

The election of Lucasian Professor is 
fixed for the 1st of May. ‘The electors 
are,the vice-chancellor and the other heads 
of houses, 

The remains of the late highly respected 
Dean Milner were on Friday last deposited 
in the large vault under the chapel of 
Queen’s college. The dean has bequeath- 
ed his valuable library to Queen’s college. 

Rev. William Hildyard, M.A. has been 
appointed chaplain of Trinity college, in 
the room the rev. W. Sharpe, M.A. 

Sunday the following gentlemen were 
ordained in Peterborough cathedral, by 
the bishop of that diocese. 

Deacons.—Richard Rowland Bloxam, 
B.A. Worcester college, Oxford; James 
Eastwick, B.A. Catharine hall, Cambridge ; 
John Hurt, B.A. St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge; Hewett Lenton, B.A. St. John’s 
college, Cambridge; Thomas Coleman 
Welch, B.A. Lincoln college, Oxford; 
George Gilbert, B.A. Corpus Christi col- 
lege, Cambridge; Joseph Gould, B.A. 
Baliol college, Oxford; Charles Swan, a 
literate person. 

Priests.—William Salmon Bagshaw, 
B.A, Worcester college, Oxford; Benja- 
min Hill, M.A, Brasenose college, Oxford ; 
Anselm Jones, B.A. Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge; William ‘Thursby, B.A. Oriel col- 
lege, Oxford; Zachariah Shrapnell War- 
ren, B.A. Christ college, Cambridge. 

April 21.—The following gentlemen 
were on Friday last admitted to the un- 
der-mentioned degrees : 

Masters or Arts.—J. F. Roberts, and 
E, C, Kemp, St. John’s college. 

BacHe ors or Arts.—R. W. Fowler, 
and L, Peel, St. John’s college; J. C. 
Gordon, J, Turner, J. Hollams, and B. 
Nicols, St. Peter’s college; J. B. Cart- 
wright, A. Graves, and E, White, Queen's 
college; W. J. Hall, and A. Hussey, 
Corpus Christi college. 

The rev. W. Farish, M.A. of Magdalen 
college, Jacksonian professor of chemis- 
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try, was on Sunday last admitted Bachelor 
in Divinity. 

The following gentlemen were on Tucs- 
day last admitted to the under-mentioned 
degrees : 

Master oF Arts.—N. Fiott, St, John’s 
college. 

Bacue or tn Civit Law.—H., B. Mar- 
tin, Trinity hall. 

Bacue.tor oF Arts.—W. H. Foster, 
St. John’s college. 

The Norrisiau prize for the year 1819 is 
adjudged to Mr. R. Brough, of Benet col- 
lege. 


DEATHS IN AND NEAR LonpDon, 


At his house in Manchester-square, the 
rev. Robert Verney, of Clayton House, 
Bucks. 

Died in London, to which place he came 
for surgical assistance, aged 70, the rev. 
Jolin Grantham, vicar of Cadney and 
Wayth, Lincolnshire. 

Berksuire.—Died, at Checkendon, 
the rev. Wm. Couture, upwards of 30 
years rector of that parish. 

At Longworth, the rev. J. Davies, rec- 
tor. 

CaMBRIDGESHIRE. — Died, the rev. 
James Hamilton, M.A. second son of the 
rev. Peploe Ward, D.D. of Ely. 

Devonsuire.—Died, at Ide, near Ex- 
eter, aged 73, the rev. Charles Jesse, for- 
merly fellow of Trinity college, Oxford, 
rector of Compton, Berks, and curate of 
Hill Farrance, Somerset; the latter in the 
gift of the president and fellows of Tri- 
nity college. 

GLOoUCESTERSHIRE.—A new chapel of 
ease has been erected in the hamlet of 
Sheepscomb, and consecrated by the bi- 
shop of the diocese. The ground was 
freely given and enfranchised by Thomas 
Croome, esq. lord of the manor. 

HunTINGDONSHIRE.—Died, at Hunt- 
ingdon, on his way to Leamington Spa, 
the rev. Thomas Edwards, LL.D. vicar 
of Heston, Cambridgeshire. 

Kent.—Died, at Bromley, aged 51, the 
rev, James John Talman, M.A, chaplain 
of Bromley college, vicar of North Curry 
and of Stogumber, Somersetshire. 

Kent.—Died, at St. Peters Thanet, 
the rev. John Pigot. 

LEICESTERSHIRE.—Died, atGreat Weg- 
ston, the rev. Wm. Harrison, aged 38, 

LincotnsHire.—In consequence of the 
late high winds the beautiful south side of 
Crowland Abbey, is, for the most part, in 
ruins, 
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Died, at North Thoresby vicarage, the 
rev. Richard Powley, for many years cu- 
rate of that place, and of Legbourne, in 
this county. 

LincoLNsHiRE.—Died, at Grantham, 


aged 79, the rev. Charles Gery, rector of 


Toynton, All Saints. 

NokFoLK.—Died, at Ormesby, near 
Yarmouth, the rev. Christopher Taylor, 
aged 74, rector of Filby, 49 years, and of 
Chippesby 31. 

Married.— Yarmouth, Norfolk, John 
Goate Fisher, Esq. to Charlotte, daughter 
of the rev. R. Turner, and niece to the 
dean of Norwich. 

SomeERsersHiRe.—A difference of opi- 
nion having lately prevailed between some 
of the clergy of Bristol respecting the 
manner of administering the Holy Sacra- 
ment, the venerable diocesan has addressed 
to them the following letter :—~ 


(CIRCULAR.) 
“ Trinity Lodge, Cambridge, 
March 30. 

“ Reverend Sir,—Having been inform- 
ed, that several clergymen in my diocese 
have adopted an irregular manner of ad- 
ministering of the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, by delivering the holy elements, 
and pronouncing the words which accom- 
papy them, to more than one person, at 
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one time; and having given the subject 
my most serious consideration, and con- 
sulted others of the bishops thereupon ; I 
must require all clergymen of my diocese, 
to avoid the aforesaid irregular practice ; 
to lay it aside, if they have at any time 
adopted it; and to conform, exactly, in 
this case, as in all others, to the direc- 
tions given in the Rubric, 
I remain, 
Reverend Sir, 

Your ever affectionate brother, 

“ W. Batstot.” 


SuFFoLK.—Died, at Woodbridge, aged 
69, the rev, R, Reynolds, 

Surrey.—Died, at Mitcham Common, 
the rev. C, T. Heathcote, D.D. rector of 
Little Wigborough, Essex. 

In his 80th year, sincerely regretted 
and revered, at the vicarage house, Great 
Bookham, after a residence and faithful 
discharge of his pastoral duties for fifty 
years, the rev, Samuel Cooke, vicar of 
Great Bookham, rector of Cotstord, Ox- 
on, and formerly fellow of Baliol col- 
lege, Oxford, 

WARWICKSHIRE.—Died, the rev. J, 
Howlett, vicar of Foleshill, near Coven- 
try. 











DIVINITY. 


A Christian Guide for Plain People, 
and especially for the Poor: in six Ser- 
mons, preached to a Country Congrega- 
tion. By Jolin Miller, M.A. Fellow of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Curate 
of Bishopstone, in the County of Wilts. 
38. 
The Age of Christian Reason: contain- 
ing, exclusive of the Evidences of the Holy 
Scriptures, a Refutation of the Political 
and Theological Principles of Thomas 
Paine and M. Volney ; also of S. Francis, 
M.D. in bis “ Bishop Watson Refuted :” 
and the Objections of Atheists to the Be- 
ing of a God, answéred on their own 
Grounds, Also, a Refutation of Unitarian- 
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ism, in an Inquiry into the Charge of 
Deism, cloaked with Christianity, made 
by a Follower of Paine on his late Trial, 
against that Doctrine; and on a Unitarian 
Sermon on that Occasion; by the Rev. W. 
J. Fox. With Strictures on Wm, Cobbett 
with Paine’s Bones, and on the Theology 
of R. Owen, Esq, of New Lanark, in bis 
Reply to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
By Thomas Broughton, Esq. 8vo, 7s. 
Evidences of Christianity, stated to an 
Ingenuous Mind doubtful of its Authority. 
In a Letter to a Gentleman, By the Rev. 
James Bean, M.A, one of the Librarians of 
the British Museum, and Assistant Minis- 
ter of Welbeck Chapel, St. Marylebone, 
1s, 
A farewell Sermon preached at Trinity 
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Church, Preston, in the Afternoon of Sun- 
day, April 2, 1820. By the Rev. E, Law, 
A.M. 1s. 

A Sermon preached at the Visitation of 
the Venerable the Archdeacon of Derby, 
at Chesterfield, May 28, 1819. By the 
Rev. Frederick Ricketts, M.A. Rector of 
Eakington-cam-Killamarsh, and of Shafton 
St. Jame’s, Dorset ; and Domestic Chaplain 
to the Earl of Liverpool. 2s. 

A Sermon preached in Aberford Church, 
on Sunday, the 13th Pay of February, 
By James London, B.D. Vicar of Aber- 
ford and of Aymestry, and formerly Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. 6d. 

Christianity the firmest Bond of Civil 
Society. A Sermon preached in the Ca- 
thedral Church of St. Peter, York, on Sun- 
day, March 5, 1820, before the Hon. Sir 
John Bayley, Knight, one of the Justices 
of the Court of King’s Bench, and the 
Hon. Sir James Alian Park, Knight, one of 
the Justices of the Court of Common Pleas, 
Judges of Assize. By the Rev. Robert 
Macfarlane, M.A, Chaplain to the High 
Sheriff. 1s. 6d. 

Sermons. By the Hon. Wm. Herbert, 
Clerc, Rector of Spofforth. 4s. 

A Catechism of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity: which may be used as a Sequel to 
the Catechism of the Church of England ; 
and supply short Answers to some common 
Objections. In two Parts. By Richard 
Yates, D.D. and F.S.A. Chaplain to Chel- 
sea Hospital; Rector of Ashen; and Al- 
ternate Preacher to the Philanthropic So- 
ciety. 1s. Fine Paper, ¢s. 

The Kingdom which is not of this World 
partly delineated: in a Sermon preached in 
the Episcopal Chapel in Stirling, on Sun- 
day, November 14, 1819; at the Conse- 
cration of the Right Reverend David Low, 
to the Office of a Bishop in the Scotch 
Episcopal Communion. LBy the Rev. 
James Walker, M.A. formerly of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Senior Minister of 
St. Peter's Chapel in Edinburgh. 2s. 

Christian Union without the Abuses of 
Popery. A Letter to the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of St. David’s, in Reply to 
his Lordship’s Letter entitled, “ Popery 
incapable of Union with a Protestant 
Charch,” &c. By Samuel Wix, A.M. 
F.R. and A.S, Vicar of St. Bartholomew 
the Less, London, ¢s. 6d. 

An Inquiry, chiefly on Principles of Re- 
ligion, into the Nature and Discipline of 
Human Motives. By the Rev. Jolin Pen- 
rose, A.M. formerly of C.C.C, Oxford, 
8vo. 10s. 6d, 

A Summary of the History of the Eng- 
lish Church, and of the Sects which have 
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departed from its Communion; with An- 
swers to each Dissenting Body relative to 
its pretended Grounds of Separation. By 
Johnson Grant, M.A. of St, John’s College, 
Oxford. Vol 3, carrying down the Nar- 
rative to the Year 1800. 8vo. 123. 

Biblical Criticism on the first fourteen 
Historical Books of the Old Testament ; 
also on the first nine Prophetical Books, 
By Samuel Horsley, LL.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. 
late Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 4 vols. 
8vo. i, 2s. 

The Liturgy of the Cranmerites, or Sect 
of the Thirty-nine Articles made Scrip- 
tural. 

A Reply to the Rev. Mr. Todd's Vindi- 
cation of our authorized Translation and 
Translators of the Bible, By Sir James 
Bland Burges, Bart. 4s, 

The Insufficiency of Reason, and the 
Necessity of Revelation to demonstrate 
the Being and Perfections of the Deity. 
By Andrew Horn. 5s. 

Christianity pleading for the Patronage 
of the Civil Power, but protesting against 
the aid of Penal Laws: considered in three 
Sermons, preached in Essex-street Chapel. 
By the Rev. Thomas Belsham, Minister of 
the Chapel. 3s. 

The Foundations of a Kingdom endan- 
geredgby Iniquity, and its Ruin prevented 
by Righteousness. A Discourse, preached 
in the Parish Church of Dudley, on Sun- 
day, March 5, 1820, By the Rev. Luke 
Booker, LL.D. Vicar. 1s. 6d. 

Thoughts on Death, Sickness, and the 
Loss of Friends, Selected from various 
Writers. izmo, 5s. 6d. 

The Sin of Schism demonstrated ; and 
the Protestant Episcopal Church proved 
to be the only safe Means of Salvation, A 
Sermon preached in the Parish Church of 
Frome, County of Somerset, on Sunday, 
August 8, 1819. By the Rev. Stephen 
Hyde Cassem, M.A. Second Edition ; 
with an Appendix of Notes, in which the 
Principles advanced in the Sermon are 
more fully maintained; together with 
some Correspondence to which they have 
led, 


FUNERAL SERMONS. 


A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of Stoke by Nayland in Suffolk, on 
Ash-Wednesday, Feb. 16, 1820, being the 
day of his Majesty's Interment. By 
Francis Fortescue Knottesford, MA. 
1s. 6d. 








preached at St.John’s Church, 
Blackburn. By Tho. Dunham Whitaker, 
LL.D. F.R.S. F.S.A. Vicar of Whalley 
and Blackburn. 1s, 6d, 
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POLITICAL. 


A Fragment of the History of John 
Bull, with the Birth, Parentage, Educa- 
tion and Humours of Jack Radical, with 
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incidental Remarks upon ancient and mo- 
dern Radicalism, 8vo. 5s. 

A Series of Letters, addressed to a 
Friend upon the Roman Catholic Ques- 
tion. By Britannicus. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 








LITERARY 


INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS, 


A History of the Rebellion in 1745 and 
1746, containing the Causes of the Pre- 
tender’s Defeat at Culloden, and various 
Anecdotes hitherto unknown ; by Chevalier 
Johnstone, Aid-de-Camp to Prince Edward 
Charles Stuart, and Lord George Murray, 
with an Account of his subsequent Adven- 
tures in Scotland, England, Holland, 
France, &c, From the Manuscript origi- 
nally deposited in the Scots College at 
Paris. 

Tales of the Priory, by Mrs, Hofland, in 
three volumes. 

Winter Nights; by Dr. Drake, Author 
of Literary Hours, &c. 

Lucan of Samosata, from tle Greek, 
with the Comments and Illustrations of 
Wieland and others, by the Rev. William 
Tooke, F.R.S. Ib two octavo volumes, 

Historical Prologues, or a versified Chro- 
nology of Events from the Conquest to the 
Death of George the Third, by the Rev. 
John Davies, Curate of Kew. 

The Truth lies between the two Ex- 


tremes, and the Progress of Error traced, 
in Letters, addressed to certain distin- 
guished Members of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, with Sermons on different 
Subjects. 

Antiquities of the Jews, by Dr. W. 
Brown, in two octavo volumes. 

The First Part of Mr. Nash's Drawings 
of Views in the City of Paris, and of the 
Scenery in its Environs, with Descriptions 
by Mr. John Scott, the Traveller in France 
and Italy, will appear in February next, 
and will be continued Quarterly, 

Early Education, or the General Ma- 
nagement of Children, considered with a 
View to their future Character, by Mrs. 
Eliz. Appleton. 

An Introduction to the Literary and Ec- 
clesiastical History of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, by the Rev. James Townley, in three 
octavo volumes, with Plates. 

Dialogues, Moral and Religious, intend- 
ed chiefly for the domestic Use of young 
Persons in the middie Ranks of Life. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C.C.C., B., and Coll. apud Cantab. Soc. have been received, and are 


under consideration. 


A. R. M., Binghamensis and Lithos shall appear in our next. 


We cannot comply with the suggestion of P. E. T, S. but his first com- 


munication shall appear. 


The subject noticed a twelvemonth ago by our correspondent Vigilius is 
under investigation, and if he can furnish any farther information, it will 
be thankfully received. 








